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THE COMMUNITY CREED 































I BELIEVE IN LOYALTY TO GOD, TO MY 
HOME, AND TO MY NEIGHBOR. 

I BELIEVE IN EQUALITY OF RESPECT AND 
COURTESY TOWARDS ALL HUMAN BE. 
INGS, IRRESPECTIVE OF ORIGIN, SOCIAL 
STATUS, RACE, RELIGION, OR COLOR. 

I BELIEVE IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A BASIC EDUCATION AND FOR AD. 
VANCEMENT ACCORDING TO ABILITY. 

I BELIEVE IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR CULTURAL IMPROVEMENT THROUGH 
THE FREE USE OF LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS 
AND ART CENTERS. 

I BELIEVE IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR HEALTHFUL SPORTS AND REC. 
REATION. 

I BELIEVE IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR WORK AND SELF-SUPPORT. 

I BELIEVE IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY IN OLD AGE 
AND WHEN UNABLE TO FIND EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

I BELIEVE IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR DECENT LIVING CONDITIONS. 

I BELIEVE IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR PROPER MEDICAL CARE. 

I BELIEVE IN LOYAL COOPERATION WITH 
ALL MY NEIGHBORS TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF THE COMMUNITY, THE NATION, AND 
ALL HUMANITY. 
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PAX OMNIUM RERUM TRANQUILLITAS ORDINIS 
Wortp Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and proposals 
for world order and peace. It neither sponsors nor censors any of the 

views expressed by the writers. 


























PEACE OR EXTINCTION? 


By BootH TARKINGTON 


OR every living being the question of his own personal future 

hangs upon the future of this violently changing world. Is the rest 
of this century some day to be written down in history as a general 
helplessly destructive insanity of behavior on the part of a world that 
knew better, or shall these present days be acclaimed as the period when 
men found that they could outlaw war among nations? 

Peopie have forgotten how long it was before dueling was effectively 
outlawed. Almost everybody felt earnestly that dueling ought to be 
stopped; but most people said no, that could never be done. All four 
of my grandparents were alive and reading the news when a Prime Min- 
ister of England, an enlightened Christian gentleman, fought a pistol 
duel with a political opponent. Many intelligent people were still con- 
vinced that this way of not settling anything could never be eradicated. 
Even at that time, however, we had long since outlawed simple murder. 
Of course we shall outlaw war. The question before us is whether we 
shall do it now or wait for the war that will end with a handful of 
survivors here and there nursing babies in the deepest caverns of the 
earth. 

We can outlaw war and do it now. A few crazily ambitious men and 
no doubt some thousands of maddened soldiers, now being defeated, 
would prefer not to outlaw war—less than one-tenth of one per cent of 
the population of this earth would prefer not to outlaw war; all the rest 
of us wish to do it. For millions upon millions of us, all over the 
world, it is the foremost desire of our hearts. Only a new Tower of 
Babel confusing our tongues, and therefore our minds, can keep us 
from satisfying that universal passionate wish. 
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In order to escape babbling and confusion, our thoughts and plans 
must be simple; we must not waste time attempting to prevent the 
causes of war. We must remember that we did not outlaw murder by 
eliminating the causes of murder. These exist now as they always did. 
We did not stop dueling by eliminating the causes of dueling. Those 
causes exist now as they always did. Our codperation with other nations 
to prevent future wars must have a single purpose—to outlaw the inter- 
national killing itself. 

If theorists and philanthropists succeed in shackling their social and 
economic aims to that purpose we only build the new Tower of Babel. 
Social-minded politicians and benevolent economists controversially 
blueprinting Permanent Peace are like people of the best intentions who 
busily interfere with a surgeon engaged in removing a cancer. During 
the very operation, convinced that they are removing the causes of the 
cancer, they strive to dress the patient in misfit clothes, insist upon 
feeding him untried foods and beg him to believe in astrology. If in- 
spirational experiment is to accompany the surgical operation, the only 
benefits will accrue to the malignant growth, not to the patient. 

In any consideration of genuine Permanent Peace, Germany and 
Japan are a separate problem and may remain so for a long time. 
The world has to deal with them watchfully and strictly; but for the 
rest of us a great prospect opens. 

We can have international peace if we can persuade a strong ma- 
jority of other nations, say forty, to join us in ganging up immediately 
on any disturber of it. This would mean a general treaty and an inter- 
national commission with power to watch the military organizations 
maintained by every nation and notify all parties to the general treaty 
if any government enlarged its military forces beyond a specified limit 
sufficient to do that government’s share in maintaining international 
peace. The international commission would, of course, provide from 
its members (the same number from every nation) an international 
Court of Justice which would publish its opinion upon any dispute 
between nations and would act as arbitrator. It would have no other 
actual power than to proclaim outside the law any nation shown by 
evidence to be preparing for war, no matter with what cause. This, 
however, would be sufficient. 

All the sane people in the world want peace. Are there enough luna- 
tics to stop them? 

















PLATFORM FOR PEACE 


Presented for discussion to the American Peace Society at its annual 
meeting, May 25, 1944 


Beyond the establishment of an international organization of peace- 
loving nations, living by a code of international justice under moral 
law, lies the basis for permanent peace. 


HUMAN NEEDS 


We believe that it exists in the recognition of the basic common 
needs of man which provide an indisputable base for an extensive 
community of interests shared by all the world. 

These interests have long been established by international organ- 
ization in the fields of law, finance, health, labor, narcotics, economics, 
and now recently in nutrition. They have never been adequately or- 
ganized ‘in four principal fields affecting the welfare of mankind—the 
home, the school, social service organizations, and the church. These 
four fields of human activity involve recognition of the common mental, 
physical, emotional, and spiritual nature of man. 

We recognize, therefore, the paramount interest of every human 
being in his family relationships, his education, his social environment, 
and his religion. 


PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 


We believe, furthermore, that any international organization for 
the moral progress of mankind and regulation of disputes must set up 
machinery to provide for a People’s Congress, which shall meet annually 
and exchange ideas through radio, press. reciprocal visits, and general 
diffusion of thought. 

We believe that such a Congress, comprised of citizen representa- 
tives of the peace-loving countries of the world, would naturally divide 
itself into Commissions for the study and protection of man’s principal 
interests. To implement this: We propose that to the present Inter- 
national Labor Office and the agencies in the fields of law, finance, 
health, economics, and narcotics control should be added an Interna- 
tional Office of the Home, an International Education Office, an Interna- 
tional Social Service Office, and an International Religious Office, such 
offices and their staffs being devoted to the protection of individual and 
social welfare within the family, the school, the social environment, 
and the spiritual life of the community. 


DEVASTATION OF WAR 


We recognize the difficulties presented in protecting the individual 
and social welfare of humanity, but we also recognize the devastation 
of war which will inevitably recur again and again unless men sub- 
ordinate their separate to their common interests. 
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We believe peace can only be maintained by working constantly 
for it. Peace is not the absence of war—it is the tranquillity of order, 
only achieved by constant application of checks and balances provided 
by reason and conscience. 


REASON AND CONSCIENCE 


We believe we must seek to influence reason and conscience by 
world organization and that in that organization, the home, the schools, 
the social service organizations, and the church should play an in- 
creasingly important role. 


THE PLATFORM 


HE Platform for Peace here presented is solely for purposes of 

discussion. It has been drafted by members of the American Peace 
Society and represents their individual views. Their hope, however, 
is that attention may thus be drawn to certain neglected aspects of the 
problem of international reconstruction and organization. 

The Platform for Peace, unlike other proposals which emphasize 
the mechanisms of international organization, deals with the specific 
concerns of mankind, namely: the social, moral, and spiritual interests 
of society. It draws attention to the fact that because this is funda- 
mentally a “People’s War,” we must consequently have a “People’s 
Peace.” 

While peoples must necessarily operate through governments and 
diplomatic processes, the final word must lie inevitably with the people 
of the world. They have a right to be heard directly in all that con- 
cerns “the homes, schools, social organizations, and the church.” The 
Platform for Peace thus logically calls for a “People’s Congress” of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Wor.p Arrairs, therefore, feels warranted in asking its readers for 
their reactions to this most interesting and challenging document. It 
will gladly publish in a subsequent issue such comments and proposals 
as may be offered to promote a more intelligent understanding of the 
whole problem of international reconstruction and organization. 
Puitie MarRsHALL BRowNn 














COMMENT ON THE “PLATFORM FOR PEACE” 


By FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


S the black night of World War II comes to a close, the dawn of 

peace spreads its welcome light over an expectant world. 

Now the millions of the world’s innocent bystanders search for a way 
to prevent war. No one who reads and studies the solutions offered 
throughout the history of Christendom can but agree that the answer 
lies in enlightened morality. 

The Platform for Peace is an honest attempt to put international 
morality on an enlightened basis. It is a long-thought-out practical plan 
to put into motion in a democratic fashion, the best ideas of disciplined 
specialists in human affairs. The plan imposes an obligation to guide 
these specialists and scholars from the laboratory into a dynamic world, 
where progressive ideas, like flowers either put down weeds of reaction 
or are engulfed by them. That is why a People’s Congress is proposed 
to meet every year and consult at all times. 

It does not propose an international government of any kind. It 
could grow and prosper with or without political action. It has done 
so for twenty-five years both in the International Labor Office and in 
the non-political activities of the League of Nations. It asks for inter- 
national cooperation in the same world except that it be devoted to the 
pursuits of peace, rather than war. 

It is offered for discussion and comment at this time. 


By GENERAL U. S. Grant, III 


WO THIRDS of civilized mankind desire assured international 

peace and realize that their personal affairs cannot prosper and 
their own country’s problems cannot be practically solved without such 
assurance. 

To this end some sort of International Organization to assure better 
coéperation among nations in solving their problems, and to provide 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes will be undertaken 
when our present enemies surrender. But there will be elements in 
every community who oppose at least part of any such settlement pro- 
posed. Only organized local public opinion can give to each govern- 
ment’s leaders the support necessary to obtain the ratification of the 
proposals, 
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Experience has shown that, even after such an International Organi- 
zation has been formally adopted, it is powerless to prevent war from 
being forced upon the world by a vindictive and ruthless nation unless 
each step in its armament and preparation for aggressive war is stopped 
as initiated. For this, organized local and international public opinion 
is necessary in order to support and insist upon the action requisite to 
stop the recalcitrant nation, even at the risk of a minor preventive war. 

Public opinion must be apprised of the dangers of not insisting upon 
the full execution of the peace terms and of the international codperative 
policies. Without such public support the governments of peace-loving 
democracies will again be powerless to prevent a nation determined 
upon war from plunging the world into World War III. 

THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY therefore recommends for dis- 
cussion the international organization of public opinion with National 
Executive Committees in every country and Local Committees in all the 
larger cities or other political subdivisions. For the accomplishment of 
this objective it invites the suggestions and codperation of all existing 
societies and associations devoted to the purpose of preventing World 
War III. 

Only disastrous sacrifice of human lives, incalculable destruction of 
property, the accumulated work of centuries, and disruption of the 
world’s means of economic development and “pursuit of happiness” 
have saved the world this time from savage subjugation and reversion 
to barbarism—from return to the Dark Ages. 

This war has imposed unbearable sacrifice on millions of persons, 
and some personal injury or sacrifice to everyone. It is, therefore, the 
DUTY OF EVERY CIVILIZED MAN AND WOMAN TO HELP PRE. 
VENT ITS RECURRENCE. 


By Henry C. Morris 


N a large measure and so far as it goes the Platform contains many 
excellent suggestions. 

I do not consider the suggestion of a “People’s Congress” and its 
suggested labors as practicable, however. 

In view of the operation of certain international organizations, such 
as the Postal Union, the Labor Office and the Office for the Control of 
Narcotics and Health, I believe that other similar international organ- 
izations some of which were in fact set up by the League of Nations 
would be helpful toward the promotion and maintenance of peaceful 
relations among certain nations of the World. I greatly doubt whether 
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the establishment of “A Religious Office” would not generate mo.e fric- 
tion than it would appease. Just what could be done to promote col- 
lective rights within the family I fail to understand. Some reference 
should also be made to the protection of the civil rights of the indi- 
vidual. Through these additional agencies I believe much might be 
accomplished for the political, mental, physical, social, emotional and 
spiritual nature (even without reference to church or religion) of the 
peoples of the world. 

My slogan for the American Peace Society remains as ever: “Peace 
through Justice.” By the same mail which brought me my copy of the 
“Platform for Peace,” I received a copy of “The International Law of 
the Future” prepared by the committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. I am earnestly of the opinion that the American Peace Society 
should through its committees thoroughly study the program it con- 
tains and could not do better than to endorse it or adopt a similar 
program as the Society’s declaration of policy. The lawyers of this 
country are undoubtedly the most influential force in forming the 
opinion of our people and I do not know of any other group of men 
with whom the American Peace Society, in view of its past history, 
could more appropriately cooperate. 

I believe that more emphasis should be laid on the maintenance 
of peace through the creation of a broader system of international 
courts and other similar judicial agencies, in advocacy of which I 
believe that the American Peace Society is peculiarly prepared to 
formulate valuable suggestions. 





By Frep S. BuSCHMEYER 


1. I can agree: as Arthur D. Call said so many times, “it is the 
will to support the peace that is the final factor.” But I am a little con- 
fused by the use of the term “moral law” in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a code of international justice. Maybe the sentence would 
be clearer if it were turned around, starting, “the basis for permanent 
peace lies. beyond the establishment. ...” Phrased this way the “moral 
law” becomes a kind of redundancy, for the area that lies beyond the 
formal organization of peace is the realm of the individual “will” or 
character, or moral law. In other words, I really think the opening 
sentence isn’t too clear as a “punch line” that states with force and 
interest the main thesis. 

2. While I agree that our basic human needs are universal, and 
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that only as these are satisfied within reason in all parts of the world 
can we hope to have any permanent peace, I believe it is an over-state- 
ment to say that the fields named have been adequately recognized and 
organized on an international basis up to the present time. I would 
say that it is largely because we do not have adequate organization of 
a number of these other fields, such as economics, finance, etc., that we 
find the peace of the world threatened with actual war from time to time. 

To the best of my knowledge there are at least skeleton international 
organizations in a number of specific fields of education—certainly 
many in science—and there is the World Council of Churches which 
has already weathered the storm of the present war by maintaining re- 
ligious contacts and loyalties even across “enemy” borders. 

I have considerable doubt in my mind about an international office 
on THE HOME. The home is so directly shaped out of factors that 
are so rooted in different cultures and traditions (which I see no point 
in trying to standardize) that it sounds a bit presumpuous to talk about 
an international office on the home as an effective channel through 
which to promote or maintain peace. The home is touched by all the 
other agencies mentioned, likewise, and a separate office would seem to 
give it the huge task of correlating and interpreting all the others. 

3. What I have already written covers much of paragraph three 
but I am further bewildered by talk of “an international organization 
for the moral progress of mankind.” I don’t know how anyone can 
“organize” the “moral progress of mankind.” I would think of man- 
kind’s moral progress as resulting from a number of ideals and actions 
springing from and being expressed in many organized and unorganized 
forms of experience. 

4. The real challenge of this paragraph is to organized Govern- 
ments, as I see the matter. It is not individual men in their individual 
capacities that make wars to recur. It is men acting through Govern- 
ments. It is the function of Government to put national and inter- 
national welfare above the separate and selfish interests of powerful 
individuals in the various nations. 

The statement as written is true, but it achieves relevancy to the 
problem of international organization for peace only when related to 
the actual institution which represents us as individuals on the level of 
international affairs,—which of course is Government. 

5. I am all for doing everything in our power to influence reason 
and conscience toward higher standards and actual patterns of conduct, 
but I am still vague about how we are going to do this by “world or- 


ganization.” 
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I do not think the statement is worthy of the kind of accuracy and 
definiteness that has always characterized the work of the Society. It 
may be that I am completely “off the beam,” but I am growing increas- 
ingly suspicious of every organizational statement and program that 
fails to make clear just where it “takes hold” and just how cognizant 
it seems to be of other specific programs and organizations already 


operating in a given field. 


By Georce B. GALLOWAY 


UT of the current ferment of ideas and flood of literature on peace 

plans some key ideas about the future of the United States and 
the world are beginning to emerge and crystallize. Some of these 
central concepts concerning the nature of the coming peace have re- 
ceived official expression in the pronouncements of public officials like 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Vice President Wal- 
lace. Others are set forth by writers like Walter Lippmann and Sumner 
Welles. 

I 


Among these key ideas is the obvious truth that war strategy and 
postwar strategy are indivisible, that the conduct of the war is condi- 
tioning the peace, that “history is a seamless process in which many 
causes produce many effects.” There is a growing belief that long-run 
trends cannot be reversed and that there will be no return to normalacy 
after this war; that modern wars do not result in the restoration of 
the status quo ante. This war will be followed, it is generally believed, 
by a transition period between the Armistice and the negotiation of 
peace which will last as long as it takes to pacify the world. During 
this transition stage the victorious United Nations will exact retribu- 
tion from the leaders of Fascist aggression, but no wholesale revenge 
will be attempted against their peoples. 

Some democratic spokesmen have said that we are fighting a peo- 
ple’s war for people’s rights everywhere and that this is the “century 
of the common man.” After hostilities cease, freedom from fear is to 
be ensured by an international police force and freedom from want 
by equal access to raw materials and trade. Worldwide human welfare 
will be promoted by international economic collaboration via the terms 
of the lend-lease agreements. Meanwhile, many hope that the machinery 
of wartime collaboration among the United Nations will be carried 
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over into the postwar period and adapted to the needs and governance 
of the postwar world. 

The present war is seen by some writers to be an episode in a world 
revolution which began in 1914 and is still under way. The contem- 
porary revolution is regarded as a challenge to liberal democracy, na- 
tional self-determination, and laissez-faire economics. It can only be 
met, it is believed, by applying the principle of integration to govern- 
ment, economy, and nations. This means economic and social as well 
as political democracy, the surrender of sovereignty at least by the 
splinter states, and economic planning to reconcile democracy and 
collectivism. The same underlying, impersonal, and inexorable trends 
are seen to be operating in all industrial countries which are at differ- 
ent stages of development in the same general direction. Opposed to 
these views is a widespread belief that concentration of power, political 
or economic, is a menace to individual freedom and must be brought 
under control. 

Planned economy is conceived by some to be the twentieth century 
concept destined to replace nineteenth century liberalism. It is gen- 
erally recognized that economic life is being modified more and more 
by government action. The postwar American economy is expected to 
be a mixed one in which private enterprise will continue to be the 
largest single component, but it will be subject to certain minimum 
social standards and accompanied by more public control and, in some 
areas, by public ownership and management. 

No postwar planning will be worth the effort, however, unless the 
machinery for collective security can be developed and actually work- 
ing before this war ends. Otherwise, exhaustion, mutual recrimina- 
tions, and cynicism will paralyze common action after the war. Col- 
lective security has become essential for the survival of strong states 
as well as the preservation of weak ones. 


II 


To this general quest for the bases of a durable peace the American 
Peace Society now makes a unique contribution in its discussion of 
the “Platform for Peace” published in this issue of WoRLD AFFAIRS. 
We believe that all the ingenious and well-documented blueprints for 
peace will fail unless they are based upon, and made to serve, the basic 
common needs of mankind. Men differ in many ways: in race, color, 
creed, and customs. But wherever they live and whatever their occu- 
pation, they have certain fundamental needs in common: food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education; medical care, recreation and religion. If the 
peace is organized after the war so as to give men everywhere more 
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equal access to the means of satisfying these basic common needs, we 
believe that the root causes of war will tend to be corrected. 


Recognition that all human beings share these needs for security, 
status, and emotional response raises a series of important questions. 
It requires us to ask: What material and social resources are available 
for the satisfaction of these needs? How are they distributed around 
the world? Where are the deficiencies, surpluses, bottlenecks? Which 
of our current institutions effectively support men’s needs and what 
ones obstruct them? How can we re-shape our culture and reorganize 
our political and economic institutions in a planetary, interdependent 
economy so as to promote steadily rising material and cultural levels 
of living throughout the world? 

These central questions can only be posed here. Their answers call 
for worldwide research and planning. They transcend considerations 
of mere political machinery and indicate the complexity of the task 
ahead. But they also imply the specific next steps to be taken toward 
lasting peace, both domestic and international. 

When peace comes, every nation should make a social inventory of 
all its national resources, human and material, in relation to national 
needs. With this evidence (which is already in hand or in preparation 
in the United States), it should prepare in fairly exact terms a national 
standard-of-life budget of the domestic requirements of its people for 
the basic essentials of a decent and healthy level of life. With this 
composite picture before it, presented with all the authority and im- 
partiality of a British Royal Commission, the nation and the world 
will be able to see in quantitative terms what its national minimum 
requirements are, on the one hand, and what its natural resources and 
productive capacity are, on the other. The surpluses, deficiencies, and 
bottlenecks will show up as well as the monopolistic practices and 
devices which impede the efficient operation of the industrial system 
and the free flow of foreign trade. 

Each nation will have a fairly clear picture of its requirements and 
resources and of its foreign and domestic postwar markets, such as 
the United States already has, thanks to the studies of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and the Twentieth Century Fund. Objective re- 
search has or can reveal to each nation how to reconstruct its institu- 
tional framework and release the potential productive power of its 
industrial system. Indeed, the war has already shown that. Each na- 
tion will have a realistic picture of the products and processes essential 
to the highest possible standard of life, accompanied by graphic illus- 
trations of achievements already made, with engineering specifications 
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of new performances required by the national standard of-life budget. 


Armed with these dual surveys of national needs and resources, 
which could be consolidated into a world balance sheet, mankind 
would then have a concrete picture of its needs and demands, its re- 
sources and capacities. They would furnish factual foundations for 
postwar programs of positive action that would take the long-run, over- 
all view of government, economy, and society after the war instead of 
merely the short-run, splinter approach characteristic of so much cur- 
rent “postwar planning” in the United States. They would become 
national documents like the Beveridge Report, dramatized and publi- 
cized in many ways, giving direction to public education and guidance 
to public policy. 

This human-needs approach to the People’s Peace avoids competing 
ideologies and alien isms. It subordinates the argument between the 
advocates of laissez-faire and of more central planning and control. 
It focuses attention on the great ends of life that all human beings 
have in common. It is concerned with ways and means of achieving 
and maintaining a fully functioning world economy. It proposes to 
implement a program of popular welfare by the creation of new inter- 
national institutions in the fields of the family, the school, other social 
services, and the church. And it seeks to enhance the prospects of a 
durable peace by providing for direct citizen participation in a Peo- 
ple’s Congress where people from all nations may meet and mingle 
and learn to understand each other and their problems, free from the 
traditions and inhibitions of governmental delegates. 

The Second World War has unleashed our inventive genius and 
revealed to us our real capacity to produce. It has shown what our 
standard of living might be if, in time of peace, we used our full 
productive capacity. After a decade of depression, the war brought 
the technology and resources of the nation into such efficient use that 
we were able both to supply the needs of our armed forces and to 
provide higher standards of life for our people. This experience and 
the promises of the Atlantic Charter will not be forgotten by mankind. 
They will expect to maintain these gains and to achieve freedom from 
want in the postwar world. Our “Platform” is based upon the pro- 
found belief that, in the last analysis, the duration of peace will depend 
upon the extent to which the basic common cravings of human person- 
ality are satisfied. 

All the resources essential to universal human happiness and se- 
curity exist on this planet. Hitherto, we have not known how to organ- 
ize and distribute them to this end and we have lacked the will to do 
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so. At a fearful price, the quest for victory in war has now taught us 
the way. It is the task of religion to inculcate the will and to infuse a 
common faith among men. Above all nations is humanity. 


A LOFTIER RACE SHALL RISE 


By JoHN AppINGTON SymMonpDs, 1840-1893 


These things shall be: A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live with comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies. 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin, no shame, 
Though pain and passion slow may die; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 












INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION— 
A NECESSITY AND NOT A LUXURY 


By Donatp G. BisHop 


Professor of International Relations, Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, New York 


GREAT mass of material is being produced at the present time 

in support of international organization. There are all manner 
of plans for universal or regional leagues, federations, a super-state, or 
some other type. It is not only desirable but necessary that much 
thought be given to this topic at the present time. Peace, it is gen- 
erally agreed, can rest only upon a proper coordination of the actions 
of the various national governments of the world. 

American acceptance, however, seems to be very grudging. It is 
as though many of our people said, “Well, all right, we were wrong 
the last time in trying to isolate ourselves from the rest of the world. 
Apparently that is not possible, so we must surrender some of our 
national freedom and join with the other nations. But remember— 
you political leaders—we are not doing this because we want to, but 
only because we have to, and we will be most satisfied with the very 
least possible yielding of our sovereign rights.” Much of this lack of 
eagerness results from a faulty appreciation of the role which inter- 
national organization plays in the modern world. It may fairly be 
assumed that if the American people generally knew how completely 
the world is already organized, we might demand something more 
than a minimum of participation from our government. 

After twenty years most of us do have some understanding of the 
League of Nations, The International Labor Office, and the World 
Court, even though our knowledge may be inadequate and inaccurate. 
It is to be doubted if our awareness of international organization goes 
much further than this. This is unfortunate because the work of these 
organizations is only the slightest indication of the amount of work 
accomplished by international bodies. Since the League activities which 
have been publicized are those which have involved controversy, it is 
natural that most people consider all international organizations in- 
effective, incompetent and unsuccessful. We need to be taught more 
about the non-political work of the League and of the many other 
international bodies which are serving mankind even in the midst of 
an international war. This information, now familiar only to special- 
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ists, needs to be shared both with the framers of our foreign policy 
and with the rest of us who profit from the existence of these inter- 
national agencies. 

Long before the League was created there was a whole network 
of international administrative agencies rendering services of various 
kinds. The manner in which these agencies have developed is inter- 
esting. Just as Americans who have a mutual interest organize to 
further that interest, so with the citizens of the various nations. It 
has long been customary for all sorts of international congresses and 
meetings to be held. Those in attendance at these meetings do not 
represent their respective governments; they speak only as Americans, 
Frenchmen, Germans or Chinese who have a common interest. Since 
these congresses assemble only at intervals, it is natural that some sort 
of permanent association be formed. These unions, councils or bureaus 
serve as the international headquarters whereby information may be 
assembled and made available to members or other interested parties. 

These meetings and societies have had no little international sig- 
nificance even though most Americans are totally unaware of their 
existence. In the hundred years up to 1914 more than seven hundred 
international congresses were held, while in the much shorter period 
of 1920-1930 over eighteen hundred such meetings occurred. It was 
estimated that more than seven hundred unofficial international asso- 
ciations were in existence in 1933, including, for example, the League 
of Red Cross Societies, the World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the International Federation of University Women, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, and the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. Some of these are highly coordinative, as in the case 
of the International Council of Scientific Unions, the planning agency 
for forty national scientific societies and seven international organ- 
izations. 

People who have an axe to grind are likely to be overly impressed 
with the importance to mankind as a whole of their particular project, 
and therefore they are quick to bring pressure on governmental off- 
cials, hoping to obtain official support for it. There are international 
as well as domestic pressure groups. When government officials yield 
to such pressure there are other international congresses and bureaus 
established, similar to those already described. The members, how. 
ever, are governments, not private citizens, and they are thus able to 
speak with more authority. Their findings and decisions tend to be- 
come part of the laws of the countries represented rather than mere 
expressions of the wishes of a group of private citizens. 
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There are tewer of the official governmental agencies, but the im- 
portance of their work somewhat offsets their smaller number. At 
least two types of official conferences are familiar: (1) peace confer- 
ences at the end of wars, such as the Congress of Vienna and the 
Versailles Conference; and (2) regularly scheduled peacetime confer- 
ences such as the meetings oi the League of Nations and the Pan 
American Conferences. Then, as on the private side of the ledger, 
there is a list of permanent official agencies, such as the Universal 
Postal Union, the Telegraphic Union, the Metric Union, the Union of 
Railway Freight Transportation, or the International Office of Public 
Health. 

The question may fairly be asked: Why have all of these confer- 
ences been held and these agencies created? The answer is simple— 
because there was a need for action, and no other solution seemed to 
be so satisfactory. Many people feel that government agencies are 
created merely to provide jobs for the politicians’ friends, or because 
new ways have been found for the government to annoy the people. 
There might be some truth in these assertions so far as national or 
local government is concerned, but it is to be doubted if this is true 
internationally. In a world where nationalism plays so important a 
part, every step in the direction of international cooperation in the 19th 
and 20th centuries was vigorously opposed. With the rapid develop- 
ment of new methods of transportation and communication, with the 
world-wide expansion-of commercial interests, and the ever-increasing 
scope of government activity, international relations became more and 
more complex. Internationally as well as nationally governments found 
it necessary to render additional services to their people. National 
governments tried to do this by using all of the traditional methods. 
When it became evident, however, that national governments could 
not adopt satisfactory legislative or administrative policies, that bi- 
lateral treaties were unsatisfactory, and that diplomacy was inadequate, 
then the pressure became so great that the reluctant officials were 
forced to resort to the creation of international agencies. 

Two or three examples will show just what happened. One of the 
oldest international public agencies is the Universal Postal Union, estab- 
lished in 1874 in an effort to solve the chaos then characteristic of 
the international postal situation. Previously, the charge per kilogram 
for letters going between Switzerland and Great Britain was 11 francs, 
66 centimes if the letter was sent through Germany and Belgium, or 
29 francs if sent through France. The charge for a letter going from 
the Ui:ited States to Australia would be 5c, 35c, 60c or $1.02 per half 
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ounce, according to the route used. If, moreover, a letter carrying 
35c worth of stamps missed a boat, it had to wait at that port for the 
next boat even though, in the meantime, there might be several boats 
leaving a nearby port from which the charge was different. The Uni- 
versal Postal Union has been so eminently successful in solving postal 


problems that its field of activity, originally restricted to first class 
mail, has been extended to parcels, insured mail, and money orders. 
It is obvious that such service was possible only as a result of inter- 
national cooperation. “So great are the advantages of membership in 
the Union,” writes Felix Morley,’ “ 
member could risk the withdrawal of privileges which would result 


that not even the most powerful 


from resignation.” 

The same development has been repeated in the prevention of crime. 
Once local constables and sheriffs were adequate, but it was soon neces- 
sary to police larger and larger areas until today the problem is in- 
creasingly international. So long as people are permitted to cross na- 
tional frontiers, so long will inter-national control be necessary. The 
United States found it impossible to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and Volstead Act by its own national action. Neither piracy nor 
slavery (either negro or white slavery) were crushed so long as nations 
continued to rely on their own efforts. Individual governments long 
tried to control counterfeiting. Sometimes they were successful and 
sometimes not. A dramatic international counterfeiting plot convinced 
several governments in 1926 that international action was necessary. 
They realized that 

“purely national action against counterfeiters of currency was in- 

sufficient and that international action was fraught with many diffi- 

culties and was often impossible. Sometimes these difficulties were 
to be found in legislation. In many countries, for instance, punish- 
ment of the forging of foreign money was very much lighter than 
that of national money, and in several the forging of foreign money 
was not a punishable offense at all. Again—there were wide differ- 
ences in the punishment given to the various phases of the crime. 

. . . And the rules governing extradition were such that it was 

usually most difficult and often impossible to get counterfeiters who 

had escaped from the country brought to justice.”* 


As a consequence an international treaty was adopted providing inter- 
national machinery to remedy these problems in the future. Likewise 
a most extensive international organization has been established to con- 
trol the illicit drug and narcotic traffic where, over the past thirty 


1Morley, Felix, The Society of Nations, (1932) p. 230. 
2Quoted from Mander, Linden A., Foundations of Modern World Society, 
(1941), p. 71-2. 
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years, national governments had repeatedly found it absolutely neces- 
sary to work together if the drug traffic was to be stopped. It can 
safely be stated that, in all of these fields, the greater the international 
cooperation the greater the chance of curbing crimirial activity. 


Some of the activities of the League of Nations, as stated, have been 
open to doubt and criticism. The success of many of its activities, 
however, is almost unanimously acclaimed. The League, for example, 
did much to improve health conditions throughout the world. To aid 
in the control of epidemics, the League established a bureau at Singa- 
pore, often called the crossroads of disease. Information concerning 
health conditions in one hundred and eighty Far Eastern ports was 
assembled at Singapore. and broadcast by radio to ships at sea and to 
the various national health authorities. Consider the importance of a 
system which could inform the governments, as on one occasion, that 
eighteen shiploads of pilgrims had been infected with smallpox. Yet 
it is doubtful whether those who were spared from infection had any 
idea of the international organization and cooperation which had been 
necessary to protect them. The League also undertook to standardize 
the units of serums, vaccines and drugs used in various countries. At 
the outset, for instance, one American unit of tetanus antitoxin equalled 
two German units, which equalled 2500 French units. A new inter- 
national unit was adopted which was recognized in all countries. These 
are only isolated examples. Many others might be cited from such 
fields as the protection of women and children, housing, transportation 
and communication, and the safeguarding of the rights of minorities 
and backward peoples. 

It should be evident from the above that it is impossible to carry 
on our present range of activities without a very considerable amount 
of international organization and cooperation. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to state that this will be even truer when the present war is over. 
We are all aware today that the world is shrinking amazingly. This 
means that still more international organization will be needed to solve 
the new problems which arise. It was discovered in July of 1943, for 
example, that Japanese beetles were being transported by planes, and 
special measures were taken at La Guardia Field in New York to pre- 
vent the spread of these pests. Once air travel becomes world-wide the 
possibilities for spreading plant and animal pests are so great that 
national action already appears inadequate. Contemporary magazines 
carry an advertisement stating that no place on earth is more than 
sixty hours travelling time from your local airport. In terms of health 
this means that if a plane passenger comes in contact with a com- 
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municable disease he can travel completely around the world, spread- 
ing infection at every stop, before he may even be aware that he is 
ill. The international health service at Singapore, mentioned earlier, 
is only the beginning of the international health organization necessary 
in the post-war world. 

Perhaps the greatest field for international control of aviation is in 
providing the bases necessary for air transport. It has been customary 
in the past for nations to make these arrangements bi-laterally, and it 
seems certain that the necessity for bargaining retarded the develop- 
ment of air commerce in several ways. An air route which followed 
the Great Circle route from Chicago to Singapore and Batavia, Java, 
for example, would require a series of agreements involving the United 
States, Canada, the U.S.S.R., China, France, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. If any one government refused permission to fly over its 
territory the whole project might be indefinitely delayed or some al- 
ternative route required. It is because of this situation that some sort 
of international control over air transport—bases, rates, subsidies, capi- 
tal, personnel, weather reporting, radio communication, customs, im- 
migration, quarantines, etc.—seems so necessary. Bi-lateral bargaining 
appears to be no more satisfactory here than with health, crime pre- 
vention, or a good many other things. The same applies to practically 
all of the major problems requiring solution after this war. 

Nations as independent units of government are now unable to 
perform many of their tasks efficiently. If most of us are not aware 
of the developments which have taken place, at least our political lead- 
ers—those charged with the formulation of our foreign policy—should 
be. It is too much to hope that the road to world peace rests solely on 
the existence and efficient functioning of international administrative 
agencies, though they are a most important factor in the establishment 
of peace. Their chief importance at present lies in the fact that men 
have discovered that only through international cooperation can many 
of their important problems be solved. A national policy of isolation 
is, accordingly, self-defeating, and a high degree of international co- 
ordination an absolute necessity. 





He is the truest patriot who benefits his own country without dimin- 
ishing the welfare of another.—Jonathan Dymond. 








AS TO A SUPER-STATE 


By Asa G. Briceés 
Lawyer of St. Paul, Minn. 


From a letter to the President and Editors of WoRLD AFFAIRS 


E are passing through a period where opinions are bound to vary; 

it is a period of uncertainty, full of hates, ambitions, changes in 
situations and even characters of people. It is not safe to come to 
positive, binding conclusions now, or until after the end of the war. 
Discussions should be helpful, but not binding decisions until all facts 
are known. No attempt should be made to change a vital character in 
a government when a very large number of its sovereign voters are 
absent. 

We will not discuss here the management of the present war, nor 
criticize any individual, officer, or group—civil, military, or naval- 
engaged in any of these wars. What we shall say here will be directed 
to possible future treaties, agreements, or acts of the nations after the 
end of these wars. 

There is one thing that is paramount to all others. We must not, 
we cannot lose any of the present wars. The leading enemy nations 
have been performing like barbarians: “we, the people” of the United 
States of America, the leading nation of the world cannot, must not, 
be compelled even to endure the thought of being a subject nation, or 
subjects to barbarians. Results may follow the present wars such as 
have followed former wars, unless such evil results shall be avoided in 
advance. 

But there are dangerous and objectionable features in the present 
situation of governments; new experimental plans are proposed. If a 
new international world nation with sovereignty over all wars, and all 
nations shall be created, it may destroy the existing United Nations. 
We are especially interested in the United States of America. There 
can be only one sovereign nation over the same subject at the same 
time and in the same territory. When a super-nation comes into exist- 
ence, our republic, and all other United Nations in the world, will have 
to surrender their present sovereignty. To apply a rule of government 
that will destroy the sovereignty of all the present nations of the world is 
only building revolutions and wars, involving the whole world. It is 


impossible. 
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Much agitation and publicity in favor of the establishment of an 
international organization to guarantee a stable, equitable, and reason- 
able method of dealing with wars is now going on. In November, 1939 
interested parties created an organization entitled “Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace.” The Commission made four reports. 

The Commission’s First Report recommends that a federation of 
the present sovereign nations of the world, now called “United Nations,” 
be created as a sovereign international nation to govern all other na- 
tions and all matters pertaining to wars. That Report reads as follows: 

“Organization to make international law effective was, however, 
hampered by exaggerated developments of the idea of sovereignty. A 
sovereign State, at the present time, claims the power to judge its own 
controversies, to enforce its own conception of its rights, to increase its 
armaments without limit, to treat its own nationals as it sees fit, and to 
regulate its economic life without regard to the effect of such regula- 
tions upon its neighbors. 

“These attributes of sovereignty must be limited. 

“Limitations on Sovereignty: 

“(a) Nations must renounce the claim to be the final judge in their 
controversies with other nations and must submit to the jurisdiction of 
international tribunals. * * * * 

“(b) Nations ruust renounce the use of force for their own purposes 
in relations with other nations, except in self-defense. * * * * 

“(c) The right of nations to maintain aggressive armaments must 
be sacrificed. * * * * 

“(d) Nations must accept certain human and cultural rights in their 
constitutions and in international covenants. The destruction of civil 
liberties anywhere creates danger of war.” * * * * 

“(e) Nations must recognize that their right to regulate economic 
activities is not unlimited.” * * * * 

The Commission reaffirms that recommendation: 

“Nothing that has happened in the tragic experience of this last 
year (1940) has in any way affected the validity of its conclusions. It 


* * * * a basic statement of the elementary principles essential 


remains 
to a lasting peace.” 

Legal rules and Webster’s unabridged dictionary agree with that 
correct use of the word “sovereignty.” The Commission’s statement 
quoted above agrees with all of them. 

It is claimed that the President and Secretary of State, Hull, have 
been trying to get a “form of world co-operation (government) that 
would appeal to the big mass of American opinion. Their theory is 
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that the kind of instrument used to keep the peace is less important 
than the mustering of a mass will to use that instrument.” 

This quotation is given to state the proposition that if an interna- 
tional nation shall be created and have sovereignty over the territory 
involved in relation to wars, all present members of United Nations 
must surrender all rights of sovereignty over wars and all its interna- 
tional relations. 

If the republic of the United States of America has no sovereignty 
over wars or matters pertaining to wars, it will have no jurisdiction over 
them. The most important part of the United Nations’ jurisdiction 
pertains to wars and national affairs. 

The United Nations cannot honorably submit to a surrender of their 
sovereignty over wars and the power to protect and control their own 
citizens, especially to a new experimental super-nation covering an area 
too great to be imagined and dealing with many varying and quarreling 
classes of populations that cannot be controlled because of their dif- 
ferent characters, religions, customs, habits, races and other situa- 
tions. Armies would be required to govern them locally. We cannot 
adjust ourselves to their ways; we cannot lower our station; they must 
rise to our status before we agree to sleep in the same beds; that is es- 
sential to progress. The leading essential of every sovereign nation is 
the power to defend and protect its people. If it must surrender or 
limit the sovereignty that it now has, it might as well surrender its ex- 
istence. 

If an organization of a new international nation, or an organization 
of a federation of the existing nations of the world, or a federation of 
only the United Nations of the world shall be secured, there will be no 
gain toward preventing wars; on the contrary it will increase wars. 
There will be a great wrong perpetrated on citizens of the United States 
of America, for they will lose the best government that has ever existed. 
Tremendous expenses will be incurred and losses sustained to secure 
a useless government for which the United Nations will become mem- 
bers and sponsors and the great losers. The obligations will be to con- 
tinue this unknown support indefinitely. The future losses in money 
and life with other unforeseeable expenses and losses are not computable 
in advance. It will be an unbearable burden both temporarily and 
permanently. Governmental officers are ever changing, and with the 
changes of officers the government usually changes. 

The Constitution of the best government was made by about 3,000.- 
000 people, scattered along the Atlantic coast of a new world in 13 
colonies, who had just thrown off the yoke of their mother country. In 
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the stress of existing conditions they had hastily adopted some very 
unworkable articles of confederation, and were forced to form a more 
perfect government. This was done under a deep sense of self-preserva- 
tion and desire for permanent freedom and justice. After being so re- 
cently chastened and made to realize the seriousness of life and govern- 
ment by what was to them a most severe war for their liberty, there was 
established a government built on self-sacrifice and honest endeavor to 
attain the good of all, then and thereafter. It was not built on personal 
ambition or selfishness; the like of it will never be repeated; the world 
has changed and the people in it. Divided into 13 different nations 
they were a small number of people with a small area. Without the 
new government, they would have been helpless individuals against 
old, stronger nations. 

None of the truly great rights and privileges we enjoy, the great 
moral ¢onquests we have secured, which have lifted and can lift us still 
farther above other peoples, have been dropped into our laps. Each of 
them has come to us only at the end of a long period of labor and hard- 
ship, of agitation, education and preparation. A long period after the 
end of each war has been marked by gruelling, devastating, patriotic 
reformation, mixed with reorganization and restoration. War with its 
common service, common dangers, common hardships, common suffer- 
ings, and deaths, common sorrows, common communion with God, 
brought the minds and consciences of our people to see and feel alike 
to the end that they became willing and desirous of doing that which 
would best “promote general welfare.” 

But the people neglected and forgot and are subject to influences, 
persuasions, excitements, and hysteria. For 100 years, 1815 to 1914, 
the influence of the disastrous Napoleonic wars, the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the British and American influences warded off world wars until 
1914. Leaving out of consideration the First and Second World Wars 
there was no justification for the wars in the United States for that 100 
years. The World Wars could have been avoided except for two na- 
tions, Germany and Japan. 

They tell us we have to stop wars, with wars. History tells us that 
wars create after-wars. 

It is not necessary even to comment on the proposition that the 
newly created international nation should be supplied with a world 
army to compel peace. The recognition of wars by peaceful nations as 
legitimate under any circumstances would lead to further wars. It 
would stand out as an admission that wars are necessary, as would a 


world army. 
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It must be emphasized that no better government ever existed than 
the republic of the United States of America: we must not concede any- 
thing that will destroy or even reduce the authority or powers of the 
republic; certainly we should not consent to anything that will destroy 
or limit the sovereignty of that republic. Sovereignty is required to 
make a nation; without it we would become a subject people. Sov- 
ereignty means not only supreme power, but it must be exclusive. Con- 
flicting grants would be direct invitation for new wars. Without 
sovereign rights our government could not declare war, prosecute or 
defend wars, raise armies, draft, discharge, or release soldiers, sailors, 
marines, officers, or have anything to do with war. Our citizens would 
be subject to sole control of the international government, over which 
we would have little control. 

No four United Nations can administer any government “of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” The government by four United 
Nations each varying from the other three would be a dictatorship by 
a quartet of nations of differing ideas of government. As proposed, the 
four governments that would undertake the first administration would 
be (1) a republic, (2) a monarchy ,(3) a totalitarian, and (4) a 
“Chinese.” We have seen no suggestion as to how these nations will 
select the officers or employees of the government. They must be fit 
to govern. Having control of the 73 governments, it would be a totali- 
tarian government by a quartet instead of one man. We do not know 
what that means. It is not a democracy or anything short of dictator- 
ship and control of the world by four exchangeable conundrums (no 
single policy will prevail for long) in that position instead of one man. 
It must be like the Roman Triumvirate if the four governments are 
selected to govern the world, and similar disastrous results would doubt- 
less follow in a very short time. In attempting to do something “great” 
we would do something that would result in a governmental catastrophe. 
Conservatism, not wild experimentation, is called for. 

The financial capacity of all parts of the world is now, or will be, 
exhausted at the end of these wars. The proposition is so tremendous 
that no organization could administer it, and particularly so if all the 
districts constituting nations are deprived of their powers. If anything 
as now proposed is adopted it will not be a republic, a democracy, or a 
government “by the people,” or in any form heretofore approved or 
tried. 

It must be evident that no single nation, or four nations, or any 
government, or combinations of governments, could successfully admin- 
ister the world with a population of over two billion divided into 73 
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separate nations. It appears that 44 of the 73 nations have created and 
joined an organization which they call “United Nations.” Whether 
that is correct or incorrect, it is safe to say that no 44 nations can legiti- 
mately form a union to govern not only themselves but to govern 29 
additional nations without their consent. The republic of the United 
States of America was not created by assuming control of neighbors 
without authority. 

The United States covers 3,022,387 square miles. The world is 
65 times as large as the United States. Great Britain consists of 7 
separate governments or nations, scattered all over the world. Russia 
is divided into 16 Union Republics and 22 Autonomous Republics, and 
is 3 times as large as the United States. China is one-third larger than 
the United States and one-half as large as Russia. The population of 
the world is 2,155,000,000. The United States is not financially equipped 
to underwrite an obligation for many additional billions of liability. 

There are two important questions that have not been discussed in 
this paper. The questions are: What can be done, or what will be done, 
to prevent future wars if an international government shall be formed 
with super sovereignty and the now existing nations are deprived of 
their sovereignty? If the government of an international nation or if 
any nation, shall be placed in the hands of the four United Nations, 
what can be done to stop wars? The situation will be very different, 
more complicated and less efficient than could be provided in an attempt 
to stop wars before they are begun. The easiest and most certain time 
to prevent war is before war begins. That will call for united action 
and support by all nations. But there is no likelihood of success with 
a complicated mass organization as administrator such as will be re- 
quired by any of the plans now proposed. 

We want no more wars. No super international government will 
stop them, but if such a government is adopted, it will encourage and 
create wars. 

The world is too large to be governed by a democracy, by a totali- 
tarian man or committee, by four United Nations, or even by one. Nor 
by an international government, or by any form of such government. 











YOUTH MUST LEAD FIGHT FOR PEACE 







































By Atvin B. GLASER 


Young student of international relations in Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


HE war that is being fought throughout the world today is being 

fought by youth. The peace that will be fought for throughout the 
world tomorrow must also be fought for by youth. 

It is now evident that it is to youth that the world is turning for vic- 
tory at the peace table, as well as on the battle field. It is our duty 
clearly to outline the future in terms of global thinking, global action, 
and global living. We must not shirk this duty for we would then be 
sacrificing ourselves and also our progenies for generations to come. 
Unless youth awakens to this all important fact, this war, as was the 
last, will be fought in vain. 

President Roosevelt has stated on many occasions that the world 
of today, as well as the world of tomorrow, is the world of the younger 
generation. The Republican Party has also emphasized more youthful 
leadership. With both agreeing on this point it rests upon youth to recog- 
nize and accept its responsibility to create a lasting peace. We, the 
youth of today, must become a vital force in the necessary molding of 
a new world and this can only be accomplished by strongly asserting 
the fact that we are the most important factor and faction in the forma- 
tion and creation of tomorrow’s peace. The ideals which the last gen- 
eration failed to preserve must now be fulfilled by youth. 

The youth of the world has the most to gain from a true and lasting 
peace; and as the most practical representative of the future generations 
we must take an active and leading part in the planning to prevent the 
possibility of a pseudo-peace. This is the world of the younger genera- 
tion and unless we desire to strive for a just and lasting peace based 
on world cooperation and internationalism, it is useless for the older 
generation to attempt to attain it for us. 

Only by knowing the position of youth in the various nations can 
we come to understand the problems we face in taking up the reins of 
leadership. 





YouTH IN OTHER COUNTRIES 





Within the past two decades youth has had varying control and 
guidance in the different nations of the world. Those nations that have 
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had a change in government under which they have chosen or been 
forced to live since 1918, i.e., Germany, Italy, Russia and China have 
given to youth a position of extreme importance. While youth was 
rising in position and stature in the above mentioned countries, the de- 
mocracies, i.e., England, France, the United States and the smaller 
democratic nations were in many ways complacent and passive in 
their help and guidance of youth. Not until the war, and sometimes 
not until it was too late, as in the case of the western European democ- 
racies, was the important position that youth should hold in the internal 
and foreign affairs of said nations realized. 

The youth movements in Germany, Russia, China, England and the 
United States well exemplify the diverse treatment accorded youth by 
the various governments. Each of these nations has some points in 
its program that should be retained. We must choose the right ones 
from each nation and incorporate them into our own youth program. 

The youth of Germany has been the mainstay of the Nazi regime. 
The same applies for Italy and Japan, but we shall consider only Ger- 
many. In 1923, when Hitler began his rise, it was the youth of Germany 
that was downhearted and embittered. They had lost the war. They 
had no jobs, no money, nowhere to go and nothing to do. Into such a 
picture came Hitler with his promises that would give to youth all that 
they had hoped for—money, power, jobs, food and homes. All they 
had to do was to follow him, and they did. 

Hitler realized that the backbone of every nation is its youth and 
that as they go, so goes the nation. Therefore it was to the youth that 
he catered in his rise to power, and it is the youth that he is trying 
to indoctrinate with the Nazi ideology. From birth to manhood the 
young men and women of Germany are controlled by the many youth 
organizations and are taught the philosophy of Nazism. 

Hitler has thus recognized the tremendous importance and culti- 
vated the power of youth to the fullest extent. What he is training the 
youth of Germany for is not right, but we must admit that he has recog- 
nized much more fully than the democracies the importance and power 
of youth. 

From the youth of Russia are coming the men and women who are 
leading the people to victory on all three fronts—the military, political 
and economic. Russia demands leaders in every phase of activity and 
for this leadership she trains her youth. Her three youth organizations, 
which are communistic, political and propagandist, range from the 
ages of eight to twenty-three and are overlapping. Promotion from one 
group to the next means the continuation of the educational process 
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which will terminate in party membership and leadership in the phase 
of activity that the individual has been trained for. References from 
present members and ability are the two prime requisites for admittance 
and only the most capable are accepted. Here again is shown a nation 
that has realized the importance of youth and has taken their signifi- 
cance into consideration in the formation of its programs and policies. 

Let us take a look at rejuvenated China. Only a few years ago it 
was a backward country, tied down by old laws and customs. It was 
a weak nation from which all nations received concessions upon the 
slightest display of strength. What has caused this complete about face 
within the past two decades? The answer is that China is more unified 
now than she has been in centuries. This was accomplished by youthful 
leaders. China and the world owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
youthful vigor and leadership of Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, not only for unifying China and holding out against the 
Japanese, but also for placing China on the road to democracy. They 
also recognize the importance of youth in any type of world, especially 
a democratic one. 

Not only are the youth of China fighting this war, but those who 
are left behind are attending school under difficult and trying conditions 
in order that they may be fully prepared to lead an awakened China to 
a high position in the postwar world. Deferments are granted to stu- 
dents whom the government believes would be more valuable in school 
than at the battlefront. Girls are taking an equal part in the educational 
program and are coming more into prominence as time passes. 

The laws and customs of centuries are being overthrown within a 
few generations and this is being accomplished by youth. From this 
rise of youth is coming a new, powerful and democratic China. 

While Germany, Russia, and China have recognized the importance 
of youth as the leaders of tomorrow, the democracies can best be de- 
scribed as complacent regarding youth up until the time that they went 
to war. 

In Britain the people, and thus youth, were still divided along hered- 
itary, social, and economic lines. The leaders in practically every field 
were being selected from the aristocratic and wealthy families, and thus 
the average youth was relegated to the position of a follower. 

Since 1939 the significance of youth has been recognized. An Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs has been created which stimulates, among 
army men, talk and consideration of problems that are facing and will 
face the people of Britain. In 1941 a National Youth Committee was 
organized and was followed, in 1942, by a Youth Advisory Board. 
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These organizations were created to encourage the interest of youth in 
public affairs and also to keep them physically fit. 

Britain is slowly awakening to the prominent part that must be 
youth’s in the world during and after the war. It is now being recog- 
nized that without a strong and intelligent youth no nation can long 
hold a powerful and important position in world affairs; that youth is 
the most important factor and faction of a nation; and that youth is the 
backbone of a nation. 

In the United States the story is a little better, since youth has had 
more of an opportunity for education. But if it was not for the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s we would not even have had the N.Y.A. and C.C.C. 
Although these have done some good, they have not been adequate, as 
they cared for only a small percentage of the American youth. 


What has saved American youth from becoming too restless and 
discouraged at the failure of the government to recognize their signifi- 
cance and power has been American youth itself. We have formed our 
own youth movements; we have called nation-wide conferences to dis- 
cuss the problems facing us and the world. It is this initiative in the 
past on the part of American youth that has made us capable of taking 
the lead in the present and future. The government, through the Presi- 
dent, has now recognized this and is cooperating with us in our attempt 
to take some leadership in the peace planning. 


That is the way that youth has been trained and treated in the past. 
The world is dependent upon us who, for the most part, have had to 
train ourselves regarding public affairs and who have, nevertheless, 
done a fairly adequate job in this preparation. The fate of the world 
is contingent upon us. We must not fail in our obligation to the whole 
of society—both present and future. 

In order that we may not fail ourselves or the future generations, 
I believe that it is necessary for us to formulate a program by which the 
peace of the world can best be attained through our leadership. 


YouTnu’s PRoGRAM 


The fate of the future lies in the power of youth. We must there- 
fore be fully prepared to deal with that future. We must work toward 
international understanding and peaceful cooperation, for unless we suc- 
ceed in these the world, with the young people of today the greatest 
sufferers, will stumble from this disaster into another. 


*In order to gain our objectives, we must have two things: the quali- 
ties of leadership and a definite program to follow. 
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There are four qualities that every leader must have:! 

1. The knowledge of where we are going and of the way to get 
there. 

2. Confidence—a sure and certain hope—that we and our followers 
will reach our goal. 

3. The determination to succeed. 

4. A sympathetic understanding of our followers. In this case the 
followers will be the peoples of the world. 

We definitely have these qualities. If we did not, we would neither 
ask for nor receive the right to help lead the world to a just and last- 
ing peace. 

As previously stated, youth has the most to gain from a true and 
lasting peace and the most to lose from a pseudo-peace. Youth must 
make itself heard on this subject not only at the peace table, but now. 
Only by now preparing for the tremendous task of putting this world 
together and making it work as an interdependent union, which is ex- 
actly what it is, can we justify the faith of the world. 

“Every student in or out of service, is under moral obligation to 
think in terms of the future. We have a continuous and ongoing re- 
sponsibility to the ages that has the perspective of the years. . . . What- 
ever is done now should have the stamp of eternity in it. It should be 
postmarked, ‘now and forever’.””” 

On this basis, and on this basis only, should the program of youth 
be founded. We are the future of the world and we have the faith of 
the world. We must cross national boundaries, and the comradeship 
thus gained will bring the necessary strength to build a new world. 
This comradeship can only come from youth, as the older generations 
seem to have failed. 

Only if there is agreement on the foregoing statements can we, the 
young men and women of today, carry into effect the four point pro- 
gram which I shall now state, and which I believe should be the corner- 
stone for youth’s leadership in peace planning. 

1. We must study all the different ideas and proposals that have, 
are, and will be put forth. : 

2. We must incorporate the good points of the other proposals into 
our own plan. 

3. We must formulate our own plan, unite behind it, and through 
every possible means see that it reaches the public. 


1Contemporary Review, January, 1943, “Leadership,” Dr. Maxwell Garnet, 


pp. 31-2. 
2Motive, March, 1943, “The Student In The Crisis,” p. 5. 
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4. After public acceptance we must see that our plan is put into 
reality as we want it. We must not let it be modified or changed so 
as to have the original ideas and meaning completely lost. 

The public, which consists of our mothers and fathers, relatives and 
friends, will accept our plan if it can be proven to be good and worth- 
while. With the above mentioned qualities of leadership we can ac- 
complish this. 

To establish a successful world order will require much mutual 
study by both youth and the older generation as to structure and au- 
thority, and much education and training of persons and states who 
are to accept it. 

Some people during the 1930’s called the youth of the world the 
“lost generation.” We were in all respects but one, and that one was 
that we were indirectly being trained and prepared for the task of lead- 
ing the world today. Instead of being the “lost generation,” we are 
now the most important generation in the world. It is to us that the 
world is looking for victory in this war; it is to us that the world is 
slowly turning for victory in the peace. We must not fail them or our- 
selves; we can not fail them or ourselves if we effectually carry out such 


a program as I have outlined in this article. 


WHAT MATTER WHO! 


By Joun G. WHITTIER 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong. 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word is said, 
And life the sweeter made. 


Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach, and share 
All that they sing and dare. 












THE KITE 


Translated from the Bulletin of the Pan American Union for 
December, 1943. With comment by Dorotuy M. TERCERO. 


ITH the coming of September, along with the first swallows the 
first kites also used to appear in the skies of the suburbs. 

Of all of childhood’s games, kite-flying has always seemed to me 
to be the most symbolic. Enwrapped in this suburban sport is a sym- 
bol of man’s eternal desire to soar to ever more remote heights. Cer- 
tainly it is true that when we used to watch our kites rising gracefully 
on the string which we bought on credit from the old shopkeeper at 
the corner, in our imaginations we, too, took flight and felt ourselves 
floating in the diaphanous sky. 

Often I stopped to ponder on the great variety of kites that went 
up each afternoon in our suburb of Asuncién. It was a variety that 
seemed copied from life itself. For example, there was one type of 
kite, proletarian and humble, which Gregorio and Tomasito, the two 
sons of the deaf mute Francisca, made of wrapping paper. It was the 
famous four-cornered model, plain and modest, which rose scarcely 
thirty feet from the ground and never achieved any stability. 

Then there were the round kites, graceful vari-colored creations, 
that ascended amid the admiration of the noisy crowd of children, and 
went up—up—like our dreams—until they became only a pinpoint in 
space. 

Using the strings of our kites, we used to send letters to the Three 
Wise Men, thereby anticipating the messages of the rich children. 
These letters were notes scrawled on a piece of paper. In this we 
would make a hole and then thread the kite string through it. Then, 
with certain indescribable rhythmic maneuvers we would make the 
piece of paper rise slowly up the string until it reached the kite itself. 
At that moment we were all sure that Gaspar, Melchior, and 3althasar 
read our messages with profound attention and were ready to satisfy 
our desires the next January when, with a strange mingling of anxiety 
and pleasure, we placed our old shoes on the window sill, in the eager 
hope that the Three Wise Men would bring the pretty toys we had 
requested.—Mita-i 


*% a co 


This pleasant little essay on kites was translated from El Pais, one 
of the daily papers published in Asuncién, Paraguay. 
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It would seem that kite-flying is as popular a pastime with the 
youngsters there as it is in the United States, the only difference being 
that in Paraguay September is the proper month for kites instead of 
March. The reason for that, of course, is that the seasons are reversed 
in North and South America and September there marks the beginning 
of spring. 

While in recent years Santa Claus has gradually begun to make 
himself a personage of importance with his gifts at Christmas time, 
the time-honored custom in Latin America is for children to receive 
gifts on January 6, the Feast of the Epiphany. On that day the Three 
Wise Men, who nearly two thousand years ago followed the Star. to 
Bethlehem with gifts for the new-born Christ child, come, so Latin 
American children believe, to bring them toys and sweetmeats. 

The children who sent their requests to the Magi by way of their 
kite strings as early in the season as September were cleverly taking 
time by the forelock indeed. Perhaps, even with the Three Wise Men, 
a system of priorities prevailed and it was well to have one’s wishes on 
file before supplies became exhausted. 


“GOOD” CAPITAL VERSUS “BAD” 
By Feuix J. WEIL 


Professor Weil, Journalist and Teacher, is a native Argentinian. He 

is now a member of the Institute of Social Research, Columbia Univer- 

sity and a Director of the Latin American Economic Institute of New 

York City. His book, “Argentine Riddle,” has lately been published 
by John Day. 


N the last few weeks there has been much talk about United States 
| postwar cooperation with the Latin American countries. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, last spring 
closed a ten-day meeting of the Commissions of Inter-American De- 
velopment by asserting before the delegations of all twenty-one repub- 
lics that the Good-Neighbor doctrine was to remain “a permanent 
keystone of United States foreign policy.” And Mr. William P. Withe- 
row of the National Association of Manufacturers addressed the Per- 
manent Council of American Associations of Commerce and Production 
a few days before, recognizing that the industrialization of Latin 
America is now an established fact and even encouraging “the na- 
tionals of Latin America to get into manufacturing” as a means of 
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“shaking off their colonial status at an accelerating rate.” He stressed 


that in Latin America “there is a growing tendency to ask foreign 
g & y & 


> in the new 


capital to take a minor rather than a major ownership’ 
industries. This is the kernel of the problem. Can American capital 
be induced to participate in the industrialization of Latin America un- 
der conditions acceptable to the Latin Americans, that is, as “good 
capital”? 

Foreign capital is hated throughout Latin America. In many coun- 
tries, special taxes on outward-bound income and regulations com- 
pelling the employment of a certain percentage of native labor and 
white collar personnel have been instituted. Those measures are only 
a symptom of the wave of nationalism now surging through the whole 
of Latin America. This situation is lamentable. It makes cooperation 
of foreign capital increasingly difficult. But we have to recognize that 
it was brought about by foreign capital’s own greediness. The foreign 
investors failed to recognize the sign of the times; they refused to 
realize that the Latin American countries were bound to make efforts 
to emerge from colonial status. Having helped in the past to “bring 
civilization” into the undeveloped countries, for which achievement they 
were rewarded with what the native population considers exorbitant 
profits, they are prone to demand that the status quo be maintained. 
One striking example may suffice: in 1929, when Argentina began to 
organize the long over-due construction of a network of all-weather 
highways, the British railways induced the British Department of Over- 
seas Trade adversely to criticize, in its official Report, Argentina’s in- 
tention to build direct roads between her cities and villages instead of 
only feeder highways to the railway stations. In 1931, the railways 
even presented a protest to the Argentine government against further 
road building. 

But Argentina no more felt that British investors had a moral 
mortgage on her future, than the Nicaraguan patriot felt gratitude to- 
wards the United States for the improvements of plumbing and other 
things hygienic introduced under the occupation by the U. S. Marines. 

The Economist of London, England, quotes an unnamed “official 
of a large American corporation with very considerable holdings in 
Germany” as having stated in an unidentified “book published in the 
Fall of 1940,” evidently in order to explain his company’s “playing 
ball” with the Nazis: “No longer will the management of foreign- 
owned overseas enterprises be able to assume that its responsibility is 
exclusively to its shareholders. On the contrary, if foreign investment 
is to continue, it must recognize the responsibility which it has to the 
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country of domicile and to the people of that country.” This precept 
aptly applies to the future policy of “good” foreign capital in Latin 
America. 

What Latin Americans expect from foreign capital has recent) 
been stated by a prominent Brazilian. Egydio da Camara Souza, Com- 
mercial Counsellor and Director of the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau of New York City, spoke as follows in a public meeting on 
United States-Brazilian postwar problems: “. . . We desire you North 
Americans as partners—good partners . . . a few days ago a great 
businessman of the United States, responsible for the direction of one 
of the most important industrial organizations in this country, ex- 
pressed himself . . . more or less like this: ‘Certainly we should like 
to help industrialize Brazil, but to do that we should have never less 
than 51% in any enterprise. We need to have the absolute control of 
the business.’ Now I tell you this same proposition we could have ob- 
tained years ago from the Germans or the Japanese. That is my only 
comment to this gentleman’s statement. . . . All the industries which 
are not basic to the security of the country could be developed on a 
partnership without discussion about control. But in the basic indus- 
tries for which, no doubt, we need your cooperation in the form of 
machines, technique and capital, we should have the undisputed con- 
trol. They are too important to the country to risk the possibility of 
being under the control of monopolies and cartels.” 

This expresses the prevailing attitude all over Latin America. In- 
dustrialization of the rest of the hemisphere cannot be arrested. It 
will continue to proceed; slowly, if the job is left to native capital 
alone, more quickly, if foreign capital helps. If United States capital 
is willing to help, under conditions of “good” partnership, it will be 
accepted with open arms. If not, Latin America will turn to other 
parts of the world and in all likelihood will find help there. 

However, I am afraid that American private capital may still be 
reluctant to go to Latin America under these conditions. To act as 
“good” capital requires an entirely new concept of investment outlook. 
It means a capital interested not so much in quick, speculative profits 
as in a reasonable steady yield coupled with the development of the 
country’s resources and with a rising standard of living of the popu- 
lation. It may be too soon to expect that such a notion will find favor 
among American investors. Undoubtedly, those of the “51% or else” 
variety still predominate rather than the genuine friends of collabora- 
tion with native capital and governments. 


This is where the United States Government could step in. Even 
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before Hitler, Germany protected her exporters to a large extent by 
official insurance against commercial and political risks. It would be 
directly in the line of the Good-Neighbor policy should the Export- 
Import Bank make a similar guarantee available to American capital 
accepting the conditions of “good” behavior. Such a step might turn 
reluctance into enthusiasm. It might convince American investors that 
a yield of, say, six per cent, with a low risk and the blessings of the 
country producing this income, is better, in the long run, than a profit 
of fifty per cent, produced under a high risk and accompanied by the 
curse and ill-will of the people. 





THE WHEELING GULLS 


By Maup RENE PRINCEHOUSE 


After a storm gulls fly in silver wheels— 
Seeing their glint-winged rhythm one would say, 
“God is unwinding them from silver reels”— 
Wheel within spinning wheel, the gulls at play. 
Smooth as a burnished hoop they turn, they turn, 
Curving in silver music in the sky; 
If for a flaming while the sun should burn 
Upon them, beauty does not slay—nor die! 


Over the painted marsh against the massed 
Retreated storm clouds, gulls in mystery, 
In a silver mystery go wheeling past— 
Taking a respite from the somber sea— 
Rhythmed as music from Olympian flutes; 
And the white moon bows and Ixion salutes! 











SOME CENTRAL AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


By Tuomas E. Downey 
Historian and Teacher 


: HE spotlight of world attention has been turned on Central America 
in the last several months. Long established governments have 
tottered, well known dictators have suddenly found themselves power- 
less, new movements have begun to take shape. Yet popular knowledge 
of this region is generally limited to occasional short reports of revolu- 
tions and to highly sensationalized feature accounts of the colorful 
careers of soldiers of fortune. Those who have made a study of inter- 
national affairs, however, realize that this section is more important 
than its size or population may seem to indicate. It is at one and the 
same time a rich source of mineral and agricultural products and a 
strategic area in international power politics. Its great fruit and coffee 
fincas supply most of the temperate zone with these tropical agricultural 
products, much of the silver used in fine jewelry is mined from its earth, 
while its coasts, especially on the east, have ports and harbors which, 
in enemy hands, could become a source of real danger to our own se- 
curity. 

The territory which stretches from the southern border of Mexico to 
the northern frontier of Panama presents as rich and as varied a mixture 
of peoples, climates and cultures as can be found in any other section of 
its size on the globe. A glance at the map will show that it comprisés 
five republics; Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. Each of these countries is proud of its national history and cus- 
toms, and several of them in the course of the past century have engaged 
in frequent and bloody encounters with their neighbors. This last fact 
must always be taken into consideration when one attempts to study the 
problems which are peculiar to the Central American scene. 

The political background of a people is an index of its ability to 
manage its own affairs. The political development of Central America 
may be divided sharply into two’ distinctly different periods; colonial 
and republican. During the former the people were governed from 
above with no pretense at self-choice except in purely local matters in 
the town councils. Yet to balance this there was a real governmental 
unity which overcame the regional rivalries then existent. After the 


separation from Spain, Mexico endeavored to unify the territory under 
the Imperial rule of Augustin Iturbide. This ephemeral attempt, al- 
though short lived, was followed by a Republican Confederation of 
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Central America which included all of the states from Costa Rica to 
Guatemala. This united nation remained intact until 1838 when civil 
war split it asunder. In the last century the following unsuccessful at- 
tempts have been made to reunite the Central American States: 


1842—Congress at Chinadega attended by Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua provided for federation which lasted until 1844 when Hon- 
duras and Salvador attacked Nicaragua. 

1849—After conferences in 1845 and 1847, a treaty was signed at 
Leon, Nicaragua, in November, 1849, for federation and defense against 
foreign aggression. Constitution was adopted at Tegucigalpa in 1852, 
but Nicaragua and Salvador failed to ratify the document and this at- 
tempt ended in failure. 

1862—Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador again took the initiative 
toward union. It was again a failure. 

1876—Guatemala took the lead under the liberal President Justo 
Rufino Barrios who invited all five Central American states to convene 
at Guatemala City to consider union. War between Guatemala and 
Salvador ended this attempt. 

1885—President Barrios tried to bring about union by force. The 
other states combined against Guatemala and Barrios was killed in the 
conflict. 

1886—Another attempt by Guatemala—failure. 

1889—Attempt made by Central American Congress at San Salvador 
—failure. 

1895—Agreement of Amapala between Nicaragua, Salvador and 
Honduras made for union. Revolution in El Salvador ended the union. 

1907—Nicaragua took the lead for union under José Santos Zelaya 
who decided to use force. Met opposition from all Central America 
and brought about United States intervention. 

1907—Washington Conference did not bring about political union 
but provided for international peace, judicial settlement of disputes 
and the neutrality of Honduras. Lasted until 1918. 

1921—Agreement between Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras and 
Costa Rica for union known as Federation of Central America. De- 
feated by rejection of Costa Rica and a revolution in Guatemala. 

Of the eleven attempts recorded above, four were wrecked by wars 
between the various states, two were rendered abortive by revolutions 
while the rest were nullified due to lack of general interest and failure 
to ratify the agreements. Behind this’ appalling record of apathy lay a 
number of causes. There was above all the local jealousies and rivalries 
enkindled in the days immediately following the separation from Spain 
when sides were taken for and against union with the Mexican Empire. 

Thus did Central America round out the first century of its inde- 
pendence, a century begun in unity but developed and matured in al- 
most endless strife. This has left a tradition of violence, a heritage of 
local rivalries and a cynicism which form what seem to be almost un- 
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surmountable barriers against a return to the Federation ideal. In 
order to understand more fully the present state of affairs, let us review 
briefly the present day situation in each of the republics. 


GUATEMALA 


The Republic of Guatemala is the largest and the most populous of 
the Central American states. Since independence its history has been 
characterized by the dictatorships of strong men. Carrera the Conser- 
vative, Barrios the Liberal and the deposed head of the state General 
Jorge Ubico. There has been very little attempt at real mass rule such 
as obtains in more democratic nations. This has partly been due to 
the traditional dominance of the Spanish white minority plus the fact 
that the Indian element, due to lack of education, has shown little aware- 
ness of political events. 

The former government of Guatemala, while not democratic, has 
done much for the nation. Today this country is, without exaggeration, 
one of the cleanest in the whole world. This is true not only in the 
capital, where the streets are flushed several times a day, but also in 
the smallest villages where sanitation squads check up the condition of 
each district to see that it conforms to fundamental rules of cleanliness. 
Nowhere in the United States has any such large scale program been 
undertaken, and it is doubtful if anywhere in the world, outside of 
prewar Holland, has such widespread attention been paid to sanitation. 

The schools have been bettered which has caused the general level 
of society to rise considerably in the last twenty years. While the 
salaries and the working conditions of the teachers are not comparable 
to those obtaining in wealthier nations, the normal schools are pro- 
ducing a better grade of teacher as the years go by. 

The populace in general which one observes on the streets of the 
capital and the provincial towns appears better nourished, better dressed 
and certainly cleaner than in any other country of Central America 
with the exception of Costa Rica. Furthermore, Guatemala has been 
one of the few countries in all Latin America whose currency has kept 
on a par with that of the United States. The monetary unit, the quetzal, 
is equal to the American gold dollar. The Ubico government kept 
gold on deposit with a prominent New York bank from which paper 
currency was issued. 

Honesty has been another laudable characteristic in governmental 
procedure. All public officials were accountable to the president for 
their handling of the public funds. Each year General Ubico made a 
motorcycle tour of the republic to visit and inspect personally the do- 
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main of the local officials. The books were checked and any discrepancy 
had to be explained. Also, before an official took office he had to file a 
record of his assets, and at the end of his term if his fortune was greater 
than the normal increase from his salary an investigation was conducted. 

Despite all these excellent features there has been an undercurrent 
of discontent in the republic for some time. In the early days of his 
rule President Ubico was confronted with a Communist revolt whose 
ringleaders were given a public execution at high noon. During Decem- 
ber, 1940, while the author was in Guatemala City, another revolution- 
ary plot was nipped in the bud and the would-be leaders were shot, this 
time in private. It had been their plan to rise on Christmas Eve, cap- 
ture Fort San José overlooking the city, kidnap the president and be- 
come the de facto government. 

Dictatorships make enemies and Guatemala was no exception. With 
the best secret police in Central America it was still impossible to keep 
down all opposition or to control the exiles living abroad in Mexico and 
the United States. The result has been a continuation of underground 
activities. At the present writing General Ubico has been faced with a 
serious internal situation growing apparently out of his attempts to 
prevent the development of a movement known as the “Unién Democ- 
ratica Centroamericana” which favors at one and the same time a union 
of the Central American republics into one nation and the wider diffu- 
sion of democratic practices. 

With the fall of the Ubico government and the appointment of a 
pro tempore junta to hold power until elections can be held we may 
be observing the beginning of a more democratic day for the Guate- 
malan people. But it is yet too early to state with certainty that this is 
so. Dictatorships frequently develop from democracies in these lands. 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador has passed through a century in which civil and inter- 
national strife alternated with the rule of strong men. At times this 
country has taken the role of ringleader for Central American union 
and at other times, by internal uprisings, has blocked all hopes for fed- 
eration. 

For the last decade the country has been under the iron rule of one 
man, General Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez. He was catapulted to 
fame in 1932 when a “Communist” uprising swept throughout the na- 
tion and he became the leader of the “Anti-Communist” faction. Mar- 
tinez’ regime began in force and has been perpetuated by military 
might. The army was well trained and efficient and has until recently 
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been able to police the country quite well. Guards constantly sur- 
rounded the person of the president, and the Presidential Palace in San 
Salvador was virtually a well garrisoned and well armed fort. 

To a traveler from Guatemala the Republic of El Salvador seemed 
poor and dilapidated. Among the populace poverty and illness were 
apparent on all sides, beggars were numerous, soldiers plentiful. All 
approaches to the capital were guarded and there seemed to be an air 
of expectancy and military preparedness which was not so apparent 
in the other dictatorships of Central America. 

Events came to a head in April of this present year. Under the 
leadership of Colonel Tito Calvo the opposition struck. Government 
radio stations were seized; the provinces of Santa Ana and San Miguel 
were taken over as well as part of the City of San Salvador. The rebels 
dropped bombs on the capital, but the President took refuge in police 
headquarters from which he was able to lead a counter-attack which 
resulted in the collapse of the movement three days later and the execu- 
tion of Colonel Calvo. But all was by no means well. In the ensuing 
weeks large numbers of political arrests continued and the execution 
of twenty-five persons was subsequently announced. On May 7th and 
8th a general strike tied up the nation completely and it appeared that 
serious trouble was to come. On May 8th President Martinez announced 
his resignation to save the country. The president pro tempore, Gen- 
eral Andres Ignacio Menendez, has clearly expresed his desire to be 
relieved of his office as soon as possible. Today El Salvador stands at 
what may well be a cross roads in her political history. She may de- 
velop into a democracy similar to Costa Rica or she may again follow 
the path of a military dictatorship founded on violence and begetting 
more violence. 


HONDURAS 


The history of Honduras since independence has been a record of 
turbulance scarcely equaled in the annals of modern times. The story 
of the last hundred years has been filled with uprisings, civil wars, inter- 
national clashes and periods of plain banditry. To speak of constitu- 
tional forms and legal processes in such an atmosphere is to exhibit ex- 
treme credulity. The presidency has been the goal of strong, unscrupu- 
lous adventurers, for the most part, who have literally shot their way 
into office and who have remained in power until some one stronger 
has been able to wrest it from them. 

Side by side with this condition of political violence, there has also 
developed a lowering in the standards of political morality. Graft and 
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corruption have become common and the general standard of living has 
suffered from the continued instability of the nation. Tegucigalpa, the 
capital, is a medieval fortress-like city. The Casa Verde, the presiden- 
tial palace, is in itself a castle which, until the development of the latest 
heavy artillery, must have been quite secure from any ordinary attacks. 

During the last decade the man in power has been Tiburcio Carias 
Andino. His rule is that of an absolute dictator. The opposition is 
either in exile or consigned to a concentration camp. The congress 
is a rubber stamp of the dictator which keeps up the forms without the 
spirit of a democracy. American fruit and mining corporations have 
become important powers in the political life of the nation, and have 
contributed more than any other element to what little economic pros- 
perity exists. 

In the last several weeks political revolt has begun to sweep this 
land once more. Conflicting rumors have come from Tegucigalpa to 
the effect that President Carias had resigned and again that he was 
still in power. But this one fact is clear; whoever occupies the Casa 
Verde at Tegucigalpa, and however sincere he may be for the betterment 
of his nation, Honduras has a long hard road of education and experi- 
ence to travel before it can be compared to the best of its Central Amer- 
ican neighbors for peace, security and progress. - 


NICARAGUA 


This little nation of six hundred thousand inhabitants is perhaps 
better known to Americans than almost any other Central American 
republic. Leaders of newspapers remember it as the scene of Marine 
occupation which ended only in the last days of the Hoover administra- 
tion. Those who are more widely read may recall that it was the locale 
of the famous filibustering expedition under the mid-nineteenth century 
soldier of fortune, William Walker. Its name has also been mentioned 
from time to time in connection with the possibility of a second canal 
which would help relieve the traffic of Panama. 

Along with fame, however, this little nation has had its troubles. It 
has never enjoyed for any great length of time a regime which could 
grant political security to the inhabitants. Presidents have come and 
gone, sectional wars have waxed and waned and its resources and lands 
have been exploited by foreign capital and foreign workers. Its present 
regime led by General Anastasio Somoza came in on a revolt in 1937. 
Like many other parts of the world it is in debt to American bankers 
which has been one of the causes of Marine intervention and some of 


its revolutions. 
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Nicaragua is perhaps one of the best situated of all the Central 
American countries to enjoy a future more bountiful than its past. 
There is first the possibility of the canal which would bring much busi- 
ness and wealth to the republic; secondly, there is the possibility that 
with more advanced methods of farming and modern scientific methods 
of combating tropical handicaps the great inland and east céast region 
might be opened up to colonization and settlement. However, like most 
other small nations in the world today, the future of Nicaragua lies not 
in its own hands but in the great forces shaping the world on the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia. 


COSTA RICA 


The quietest nation in all Latin America, Costa Rica enjoys the en- 
viable reputation of being one of the best governed and most democratic 
countries in the world. Outside of a few upsets in the early years of 
the Nineteenth Century, it has enjoyed a longer period of unbroken 
peace than any other nation in the Western Hemisphere. Its population 
is predominantly European, and there is absent from the social scene 
much of the latent friction which exists between the masses and classes 
in countries of mixed bloods. The farms, the highways and the gen- 
eral atmosphere of modern prosperity remind one more of scenes from 
Wisconsin or Iowa than any traditional Latin American landscape. 
Isolation has played a great part in this relatively happy state of affairs, 
isolation from the petty quarrels of the other Central American repub- 
lics and isolation from the great outside world. There has never been 
a foreign intervention of any kind, and while Costa Rica has had its 
ups and downs in the matter of financial prosperity, the nation today is 
far above most of the rest of Hispanic America in standards of living. 


One might add the observation that Costa Rica is today what other 
Central American nations might become in the future if there were sub- 
stituted for personal ambition a whoiehearted interest in the general 
social, economic and political welfare of the commonwealth over a 
period of several generations. 


While the political factors are all important in an understanding of 
current events in Central America, they are not by any means the only 
elements to be considered in the picture. As a matter of fact, the eco- 
nomic conditions of any region help to determine its state of prosperity, 
attract or repel immigration and industry and thus lay the groundwork 
for a prosperous, peaceful, modern state, or set the scene for a turbu- 
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lent, backward social and political order. In Central America depend- 
ence on a few staple exports (coffee, bananas and hardwoods) has been 
at one and the same time the source of prosperity and also a cause of 
economic dependence. Another factor enters into the picture when 
one realizes that those crops which provide the staple export are owned 
by foreign interests, chiefly North American. In Guatemala, Honduras 
and Nicaragua the United Fruit and Standard Fruit Companies have 
vast interests while the Rosario Mining Company (United States owned ) 
holds some of the best mining property in minerally rich Honduras. 
These are merely some of the wealthier and better known interests. On 
the favorable side they have given employment to large numbers of 
natives, have introduced sanitation and hygiene and some measure of 
education into the regions where they operate. On the other hand they 
have had considerable influence in the turbulent politics of the various 
countries, and have been accused of using their wealth and power to 
maintain candidates and movements favorable to their interests. 

These political and economic forces which we have outlined help to 
create and are partly created by a third important aspect, namely the 
psychological. The cast of the Latin mind is quite different in many 
respects from the popular Anglo-Saxon mental pattern. Side by side 
with a marked preference for artistic and poetic expression as contrasted 
to the Anglo-Saxon admiration for applied science there is also an in- 
tense individualism and family loyalty quite unusual in the average 
North American environment. In the Anglo-Saxon world family loyalty 
extends generally only to the immediate relatives, whereas in the Latin 
world the system of family loyalty includes what would be more aptly 
described as the clan. When one realizes this, one can more readily 
understand much of the basis for political factionalism and the tendency 
both in local and national affairs to form cliques motivated more by 
personal interest than the public weal. 

Added to the above fundamental differences there is also present 
in many of the more isolated regions of Central America a suspicion 
of the foreigner. But there is an even more concrete foundation than 
mere vague fear of the foreigner. In all too many instances Central 
Americans have suffered from foreign economic or military oppression, 
or have had extremely unfriendly encounters with foreign travelers who 
tended to consider them inferior and consequently created an atmo- 
sphere of hatred. The Marine occupation of Nicaragua did much to 
hamper friendship for the North Americans among the common people 
in that country. Besides this there have been numberless encounters 
with aggressive and sometimes rude North American trade representa- 
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tives which, added to the traditional fear of the “Colossus of the North,” 
have done little to aid mutual friendship. 

This rapid survey has served to bring out the following points; 
first, the general instability of the political institutions of most of the 
Central American Republics; secondly, the woeful lack of unity between 
the various states each of which is so small in itself that it can never 
hope to carry any weight in the family of nations; thirdly, the complex 
of economic, social and psychological factors which shape the people 
and the history of Central America in a deep and elemental sense. 

At the present writing, the Union Democratica Centroamericana, 
along with other forces, seems to be working to break the power of the 
dictators in Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras and perhaps soon in Nica- 
ragua. At this distance from the scene of action such a move would 
appear to be an excellent first step towards democracy and union. But 
Americans are apt to overlook the fact that the democratic president of 
today may become the dictator of tomorrow. We are likely to think 
that a president giving utterance to democratic principles will launch 
these countries on a new path. That this is not necessarily so the polit- 
ical history of the last hundred years amply proves. Virtually all of 
the dictators in the last century have at some time or another voiced 
high ideals and have done lip service to constitutions theoretically as 
democratic as our own. But all the talk has availed nothing. It is the 
opinion of the writer that several factors are needed to bring about real 
improvement in the situation. In the first place, leadership must come 
from the Central Americans themselves. No amount of well intentioned 
American philanthropy or democratic “missions” can achieve anything 
but resentment. It is true that leaders may be educated abroad in the 
United States where they may observe closely the workings of the oldest 
large democracy in the world. They may, by observation, be enabled 
to adapt many North American methods to their own needs, but the 
leadership must always be native. Secondly, and of equal importance, 
the leadership must be honest. This they cannot learn in any large 
measure from a too close observation of North American politics, but 
must endeavor to work out for themselves; how, only individual cir- 
cumstances can decide. Thirdly, the people must be educated to under- 
stand the workings of their government and the meanings of their 
rights as guaranteed to them by their constitution. A constructive gov- 
ernment could easily do this through general programs of adult educa- 
tion. Fourthly, the only possible way of really obtaining Central Amer- 
ican unity is to create solid mass sentiment in favor of it. The present 
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war, with its terrible object lesson of the helplessness of small nations. 
may serve as a strong example in this direction. 

But closer contacts through improved travel and through group con- 
ferences on common social and economic problems will serve even better 
to break down the prejudices of isolation and overcome the artificial 
psychological barriers of mutual distrust. Diversified agriculture might 
aid in this respect by attracting immigration, thus creating a more cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere, while at the same time making certain regions 
more economically self-sufficient. But the author of this article, while 
favoring Central American unity, cannot, in the face of the facts, be a 
Utopian idealist. He is convinced that the road to ultimate union will 
be a long hard one, and that if it is ever attained, it will come only after 
the strong forces now working at cross purposes have matured and have 
become mellowed in the atmosphere of a more enlightened mutual de- 
sire for peace and progress through cooperation; in a word, only after 
Central America has truly become of age. 





LA VERA PAZ 


By Puitie MARSHALL BROWN 


President of the American Peace Society 


6c ONCERNING The Sovereign Power Of Kings To Dispose Of 

Vassals, Peoples And Jurisdictions” is the title of a remarkable 
document written in the year 1554 and intended for the eyes of 
Charles the Fifth, ruler of the great Spanish Empire in the New 
World. 

The writer boldly attacked “the principle—up till then generally 
accepted—of the absolute power of sovereigns over the lives and prop- 
erty of their vassals and enunciated the most advanced ideas of mod- 
ern public law,” to quote the words of the Central American historian 
José Milla. The writer of this document, says Milla, “denied the right 
to make such transfers without the consent of the subjects: said that 
the will of the nation was the origin of the authority of kings, princes 
and magistrates: that these should never consider themselves superior 
to the laws and affirmed other propositions, which, if we should read 
without knowing who was the author, we would sooner attribute to a 
member of the French Convention of 1792 than to a Spanish monk of 
the 16th century.” 

Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas was no mere theorist, no academic 
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uttering profound truths from the safe isolation of a monk’s cell. He 
was a man living among men, ready to fight valiantly for his beliefs. 
He was listened to with respect at Court in spite of insidious intrigues. 
and frequently the Emperor followed his counsels. 

De Las Casas was pre-eminently a man dominated by his convic- 
tions and possessed of no ordinary courage. Some called him fanatical. 
His indignation at the treatment accorded the conquered Indians by 
the early Spaniards led him into some extreme positions and regrettable 
exaggerations. He was branded a Socialist, a subvertor of authority. 
He certainly proclaimed with boldness truths which have been the 
undoing of kings. A memorial from the Municipal Council of Guate- 
mala accused the Bishop of being “an illiterate monk, impure, envious. 
vainglorious, passionate, restless and avaricious.” Though one of the 
most intensely hated men of his generation, never was there a heart 
that beat more warmly and unselfishly for humanity than his. He dis- 
dained the opulent Bishopric of Cuzco in Peru but from a sense of 
duty accepted the miserable post of Bishop in the lonely Province of 
Chiapas—now a part of Mexico—knowing how greatly the Indians 
there needed protection against the cruelties of his own countrymen. 
No better vindication of his character from the calumnies of his ene- 
mies can be found than in the title and benefice accorded him by his 
Sovereign, “Protector of the Indians,” the epitome of his passion 
and fame. 

Strange that more has not been made of this Dominican friar, this 
hero of the Carlyle stamp! In all the remarkable period of the Spanish 
conquest it would be hard to find another character so worthy of 
admiration. In Spanish history he deserves remembrance as well as 
Cortes, Pizarro and Alvarado. As a world’s figure he should be ranked 
higher. He shared the hardships of those chaotic times and fulfilled 
his duty as a man and a priest. With pen and Bishop’s staff, in pulpit, 
before king’s throne and angry mobs, he pictured without fear the 
abuses of the period and, far in advance of his day, appealed for 
liberty and equality for all men. 

The subject Indian races were considered by the conquerors to be 
infidels and fit only for abject slavery. Men, women and children 
were portioned off like cattle among the victors and, at a time when 
mules were few, were made to serve as beasts of burden under weights 
often too great to bear. So dreadful was their condition that the 
mortality among them assumed startling proportions, even allowing for 
exaggerated statements by De Las Casas in his work entitled “The 
Destruction of the Indians.” In Nicaragua, so angered was the mili- 
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tant priest by the outrageous treatment of the natives, that he publicly 
announced he would grant confession to no Spaniard joining an ex- 
pedition—so worthy in itself—for the discovery of an interoceanic 
route, because he realized what ghastly sufferings would fall on the 
Indians forced to bear the brunt of that undertaking. Nor did he stop 
there. Later as Bishop of Chiapas he reserved entirely to himself the 
question of granting absolution, except in extremis mortis, and then 
only in a modified form, to anyone possessed of Indian slaves. 

More than once De Las Casas faced imminent personal danger in 
his extreme acts but so great was the physical courage, the splendid 
moral ascendency of the man, that never a hand was laid on him. His 
mettle was amply tested when the few priests with him at Chiapas fled 
in terror at the threats of those Spaniards whose wealth and existence 
depended on the enslaved Indians, for the liberty of whom he was so 
heroically fighting. Gladly did he remain there alone and unprotected. 
On hearing of formidable resistance to the measures for the relief of 
the Indians, in the locality named Ciudad Real, without a moment’s 
delay he started on foot, at the age of seventy, accompanied only by his 
negro servant and one or two friends, along the hard road that zig-zags 
up and down the sides of deep canyons and over high mountain ridges. 
The people of Ciudad Real, dreading his coming, had posted Indians 
to warn the town of the approach of their fearsome Bishop. Arms 
were produced and military preparations made as if to receive a regi- 
ment. Nightfall found De Las Casas near the town, and the Indian 
outposts were taken by surprise. Fearing vengeance on the careless 
pickets, he placed them under arrest and, as he thought, under his 
protection. As he neared the town, an earthquake destroyed several 
houses and threw terror in the hearts of the people who interpreted 
the event as due to the approach of the dreaded Bishop. On entering 
the town, all houses were closed to him and he went directly to the 
church where, without nourishment, he rested his old limbs after the 
hard journey. In the morning he summoned the chief men and listened 
courteously to their menacingly worded grievances, took measures to 
satisfy in part their desires, and then went to the house of a friend 
for the food and drink so much needed. Hardly had he begun the 
repast when an angry crowd of armed men burst into the room with 
bloody threats. They had first attacked and severely injured the negro 
servant who was the agent for the arrest of the Indians outside the 
town; this arrest they alleged was proof of the hypocrisy of the Bishop 
who forbade others to place Indians under restraint. The situation 
was tense and dangerous but De Las Casas retained his serenity and 
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courage. With a few words he calmed the mob. The whole scene was 
altered before anyone fully realized what had happened. Those who 
came with murder in their hearts left humbly and before long the 
whole population of Ciudad Real was begging forgiveness. It may be 
believed that the sanctity and valor of the man stood Fray Bortolomé 
in better stead in his crisis thar his holy office. 

There is little in Guatemala to call to mind the “Protector of 
the Indians.” In the old town of Rabinal where he built the first 
church, it is said the Indians 
still retain some traditions of 
the great friend of their race. 
In Antigua, the ancient capi- 
tal where Fray Bartolomé 
first began his labors, there 
is a quaint old fountain with 
a high column of white mar- 
ble rising from its midst sur- 
mounted by a bust which 
represents him as of refined 
features with a kindly expres- 
sion suggesting the scholar 
far more than the man of 
strife. As the gentle-eyed, 
sad-faced Indians with their 
heavy burdens strapped to 
the brow, stop to refresh 





themselves with the clear 
water of this fountain, little 
do they realize the loving labors of the friend whose countenance 
gazes down so kindly upon them. The memory of the great monk is, 
however, perpetuated in the name “La Vera Paz” (The True Peace) 
given to the district in Guatemala where he first demonstrated the 
efficacy of his views concerning the pacification and treatment of the 
Indians. 

From the day of his arrival in Guatemala, he had vehemently pro- 
tested against the manner of conquering and enslaving the natives. 
He published a treatise entitled “De Unico Vocationis Modo” wherein 
he maintained that the races of the New World could be pacified only 
by the power of the religion of Christ. Half seriously and half in 
derision he was permitted to undertake the pacification of the Lacan- 
dones, a tribe of Indians living not far from the present Mexican 
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frontier, whom it was considered impossible to conquer by arms. De 
Las Casas did not hesitate and began at once with two other monks 
to study laboriously the language of this wild people. From certain 
Indians who were permitted to trade with the Lacandones, he learned 
some of their songs. With great patience and ingenuity he taught the 
traders to sing the Gospel narrative to this weird music and sent them 
forth to prepare the way in the wilderness. On arriving in Rabinal., 
the chief city of the Lacandones, the traders drew about them in the 
evenings a wondering audience to hear the greatest of the world’s epics 
chanted in their own language and music. The head of the tribe, the 
Ahau of Rabinal, listened to the message from Palestine, became greatly 
interested and made inquiries which the traders were unable to answer. 
According to instructions they replied that the missionaries who had 
taught them the songs could best explain the new religion if the Ahau 
desired to hear them. The old chief astutely decided to send his 
brother, the Cakyug of Rabinal, a youth of twenty-two, to investigate 
the lives and teachings of Fray Bartolomé and his companions and to 
invite them to visit Rabinal if he found them as good as represented. 
At the same time the Ahau offered sacrifices to his old idols for the 
success of his brother’s mission! The young man accomplished his 
errand well, observed carefully the Spaniards and their customs in the 
capital, made shrewd inquiries regarding the strange religion and the 
manner of life of its devotees, and finally invited De Las Casas and 
his fellow monks to return with him to Rabinal. It may be imagined 
with what devout enthusiasm Fray Bartolomé welcomed this positive 
evidence of the working of the leaven, the first victory in the pacific 
conquest of these heretofore untamable tribes. Concerning the further 
steps in so interesting an experiment it is enough to record that, after 
hard labors and many perils incurred in the midst of so wild a people, 
De Las Casas had the well-merited triumph of baptizing the Ahau of 
Rabinal and all his tribe; he then received their allegiance to His 
Catholic Majesty, the King of Spain. Don Juan, as the Ahau was bap- 
tized, became so zealous a convert that, on the occasion of the marriage 
of his brother, Don Jorge, to the daughter of the neighboring chief of 
Coboan, whose alliance was desired, he declined to permit certain an- 
cient ceremonial sacrifices of animals. This caused considerable dis- 
gust and resentment, as evidenced by the burning of the newly built 
church during the fetes by friends of the bride. 

The statesmanship of this “visionary monk” is shown by the royal 
decree he obtained that in case the Lacandones should be brought into 
allegiance to the King of Spain, their district should be allowed to 
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keep its autonomy, paying a nominal tribute, and that during five years 
no Spaniard should be permitted to enter, except the Governor when 
he might judge it convenient to accompany the missionaries. Some- 
time later, on visiting the pacified province, both the Governor and 
Bishop Marroquin of Guatemala, neither of them very friendly to Fray 
Bartolomé, were obliged to report to Madrid the remarkable success 
of an undertaking begun with so little encouragement and no little 
derision. De Las Casas had vindicated his faith in the power of 
Christianity to subdue nations. In token of the pacification of the 
Lacandones and as a perpetual memorial of the achievement, the name 
of this province, Texulutlan, was changed to that of La Vera Paz, which 
name it bears to the present day. 

When the aged Bishop began to feel the weight of years after so 
great hardships and many voyages to Spain in the interest of the In- 
dians, he decided to return to his native country where with undimin- 
ished zeal he incessantly championed at Court the rights of the subject 
races of the New World and secured many important ordinances to 
ameliorate their condition. Till the last day of his life he splendidly 
vindicated his right to the proud title “Protector of the Indians” and 
at the advanced age of ninety-two entered into his deserved rest, the 
true peace. 





Is there not pardon for the brave 
And broad release above, 

Who lost their heads for liberty 

Or lost their hearts for love? 

Or is the wise man wise indeed 
Whom larger thoughts keep whole, 
Who sees life equal like a chart, 
Made strong to play the saner part, 
And keep his head and keep his heart, 
Arc only lose his soul? 


—G. K. Chesterton. 














FOREIGN POLICY PLANKS IN THE POLITICAL 
PLATFORMS 


From the Republican Platform, Adopted June 27, 1944 
THE WAR AND PEACE 


Opposep TO WorLD STATE 

We declare our relentless aim to win the war against all our enemies: 
(1) for our own American security and welfare; (2) to make and keep the 
Axis powers impotent to renew tyranny and attack; (3) for the attainment 
of peace and freedom based on justice and security. 

We shall seek to achieve such aims through organized international 
cooperation and not by joining a world state. 

We favor responsible participation by the United States in postwar 
co-operative organization among sovereign nations to prevent military ag- 
gression and to attain permanent peace with organized justice in a free 
world. 

Such organization should develop effective co-operative means to direct 
peace forces to prevent or repel military aggression. Pending this, we 
pledge continuing collaboration with the United Nations to assure these 
ultimate objectives. 

Peace Not DEPENDENT ON ForRCE 

We believe, however, that peace and security do not depend upon the 
sanction of force alone, but should prevail by virtue of reciprocal interests 
and spiritual values recognized in these security agreements. The treaties 
of peace should be just; the nations which are the victims of aggression 
should be restored to sovereignty and self-government, and the organized 
cooperation of the nations should concern itself with basic causes of world 
disorder. It should promote a world opinion to influence the nations to con- 
duct, develop international law and maintain an international tribunal to 
deal with justiciable disputes. 

We shall seek, in our relations with other nations, conditions calculated 
to promote world-wide economic stability, not only for the sake of the world. 
but also to the end that our own people may enjoy a high level of employ- 
ment in an increasingly prosperous world. 

We shall keep the American people informed concerning all agreements 
with foreign nations. In all of these undertakings we favor the widest con- 
sultation of the gallant men and women in our armed forces who have a 
special right to speak with authority in behalf of the security and liberty for 
which they fight. 

Witt Sustain ConstiTUTION 

We shall sustain the Constitution of the United States in the attainment 
of our international aims, and pursuant to the Constitution of the United 
States any treaty or agreement to attain such aims made on behalf of the 
United States with any other nation or any association of nations, shall be 
made only by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

We shall at all times protect the essential interests and resources of the 
United States. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE RELATIONS 


We shall develop pan-American solidarity. The citizens of our neigh- 
boring nations in the Western Hemisphere are, like ourselves, Americans. 
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Co-operation with them shall be achieved through mutual agreement and 
without interference in the internal affairs of any nation. Our policy should 
be a genuine good neighbor policy commanding their respect, and not one 
based on the reckless squandering of American funds by overlapping 
agencies. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


We assure American farmers, livestock producers, workers and industry 
that we will establish and maintain a fair protective tariff on competitive 
products so that the standards of living of our people shall not be impaired 
through the importation of commodities produced abroad by labor or pro- 
ducers functioning upon lower standards than our own. 

If the postwar world is to be properly organized a great extension of 
world trade will be necessary to repair the wastes of war and buiid an 
enduring peace. The Republican party, always remembering that its pri- 
mary obligation, which must be fulfilled, is to our own workers, our own 
farmers and our own industry, pledge that it will join with others in leader- 
ship in every co-operative effort to remove unnecessary and destructive 
barriers to international trade. We will always bear in mind that the do- 
mestic market is America’s greatest market and that tariffs which protect 
it against foreign competition should be modified only by reciprocal bilateral 
trade agreements approved by Congress. 


From the Democratic Platform, Adopted July 21, 1944 
ORGANIZATION FOR LASTING PEACE 

That the world may not again be drenched in blood by international 
outlaws and criminals, we pledge: 

To join with the other United Nations in the establishment of an inter- 
national organization based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving States, open to membership by all such States, large and small, 
for the prevention of aggression and the maintenance of international peace 
and security; 

To make all necessary and effective agreements and arrangements 
through which the nations would maintain adequate forces to meet the needs 
of preventing war and of making impossible the preparation for war and 
which would have such forces available for joint action when necessary. 

Such organization must be endowed with power to employ armed forces 
when necessary to prevent aggression and preserve peace. 

We favor the maintenance of an international court of justice of which 
the United States shall be a member and the employment of diplomacy, 
conciliation, arbitration and other like methods where appropriate in the 
settlement of international disputes. 

World peace is of transcendent importance. Our gallant sons are dying 
on land, on sea, and in the air. They do not die as Republicans. They do 
not die as Democrats. They die as Americans. We pledge that their blood 
shall not have been shed in vain. America has the opportunity to lead the 
world in this great service to mankind. The United States must meet the 
challenge. Under divine Providence, she must move forward to her high 
destiny. 

We pledge our support to the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, 
and the application of the principles enunciated therein to the United 
Nations and other peace-loving nations, large and small; 

We shall uphold the Good Neighbor policy, and extend the trade policies 
initiated by the present Administration. 
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THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


We assert that mankind believes in the Four Freedoms. 


We believe that the country which has the greatest measure of social 
justice is capable of the greatest achievements. 

We believe that racial and religious minorities have the right to live, 
develop and vote equally with the citizens and share the rights that are 
guaranteed by our Constitution. Congress should exert its full constitutional 
powers to protect those rights. 

We believe that without loss of sovereignty, world development and 
lasting peace are within humanity’s grasp. They will come with the greater 
enjoyment of those freedoms by the peoples of the world, and with the 
freer flow among them of ideas and goods. 


Roosevelt on International Organiaztion 
(From a statement released June 16th, 1944) 


The maintenance of peace and security must be the joint task of all 
peace-loving nations. We have, therefore, sought to develop plans for an 
international organization comprising all such nations. The purpose of the 
organization would be to maintain peace and security and to assist the 
creation, through international cooperation, of conditions of stability and 
well-being necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations. 

Accordingly it is our thought that the organization would be a fully 
representative body with broad responsibilities for promoting and facilitating 
international cooperation, through such agencies as may be found necessary 
to consider and deal with the problems of world relations. 

It is our further thought that the organization would provide for a coun- 
cil, elected annually by the fully representative body of all nations, which 
would include the four major nations and a suitable number of other na- 
tions. The council would concern itself with peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes and with the prevention of threats to the peace or breaches 
of the peace. 

There would also be an international court of justice to deal primarily 
with justiciable disputes. 

We are not thinking of a superstate with its own police forces and other 
paraphernalia of coercive power. We are seeking effective agreement and 
arrangements through which the nations would maintain, according to their 
capacities, adequate forces to meet the needs of preventing war and of 
making impossible deliberate preparation for war, and to have such forces 
available for joint action when necessary. 

All this, of course, will become possible once our present enemies are 
defeated and effective arrangements are made to prevent them from making 
war again. 

Beyond that, the hope of a peaceful and advancing world will rest upon 
the willingness and ability of the peace-loving nations, large and small. 
bearing responsibility commensurate with their individual capacities, to 
work together for the maintenance of peace and security. 




















Churchill on World Organization 
(From speech in House of Commons, July 31, 1944) 


At the present time no speech by a prominent politician in any of the 
victorious countries could be deemed complete without a full exposition 
of future organization of the world. 

I was severely reproached last time for not having dealt methodically 
with this considerable topic. One of my difficulties is that it does not rest 
with me to lay down the law for all our Allies. If that were the general 
wish I would be ready to offer suggestions. But, odd as it may seem, coun- 
tries like the United States and Soviet Russia might wish to have their say 
in that matter. And they may not look at it in exactly the same way or 
express it in the same terms as would gain the loudest applause in this 
House. I am sorry about this. Nothing would have given me greater pleas- 
ure than to give the House my personal ideas about the general layout. 

But it would be very troublesome to all of us here if I made a pro- 
nouncement on the subject here and found myself contradicted by our most 
considerable Allies. From time to time a great many eloquent statements 
are made about the future organization of the world by most eminent people. 
I personally would prefer to hear the opinions of other powerful nations 
before committing our country to too many details. 

Cannot we be content with broad declarations upon which we are all 
agreed? That there is to be a World Council to preserve peace, which will 
in the first instance be formed and guided by the major powers who have 
gained the war and that thereafter other powers, and eventually all powers, 
will be offered their part in this world organization. 

Cannot we be content with that and concentrate our efforts upon winning 
the victory and bearing ourselves so prominently in the conflict that our 
words will receive honored consideration when we come to the organization 
of peace? 

In the meanwhile, the House will be aware that important discussions 
on an official level are shortly to begin in Washington. When these are 
completed we shall all of us have a very much better idea of where we 
stand. 

As I have said, it is vain and idle for any one country to try to lay down 
a law on this subject or to try to trace frontiers or to describe instruments 
by which those frontiers will be maintained without further bloodshed. It is 
vain and it is even unwise. There was a man who sold a hyena skin while 
the beast still lived and who was killed in hunting it. 


Russian Plan for World Peace 


(From article by M. Malinin in “The Star,’ Leningrad Monthly magazine, 
August, 1944) 


Special meaning must be given to the “Declaration on the Question of 
All-World Safety,” as worked out at the Moscow Conference, expressing 
the readiness of the great democratic powers to take practical actions toward 
the establishment of an International Organization of Safety (IOS). 

The conclusion from all that written above (about the League of Na- 
tions) is that the IOS must be built on the basis of firm, active leadership 
of the great powers. These powers must organize the directive organ of 
the new organization. They must take upon themselves the obligation to 
counter any aggression and, if necessary, with their own armed forces in- 
dependently from other members of the organization. 
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The responsibility for the peace must not be divided among sixty or more 
Governments. It must not be put upon some impersonal organization. It 
must be put upon large Governments, which possess real strength for it. 
Taking this into consideration, we would suggest that the great powers 
should also sign agreements among themselves to prevent counter-aggression. 

In these agreements they must define the role of each power in extin- 
guishing the fire of some new aggressor. This role will not be the same 
for each power and will depend upon several political, geographical and 
strategical conditions. 

* * x x * 

What about the international police force? Only those who think of a 
new world organization the same as the League of Nations think in terms 
of an international police force. 

Plans for an international police force are utopian. To counter an 
aggressor today it is necessary to have hundreds of all kinds of weapons 
and technical equipment. It is quite clear that such an army cannot be 
built up in some single neutral country where the IOS is established. 
In a neutral country this army would be isolated from its source of supplies. 

* * * * * 

But in speaking about the dominating role of the great powers in over- 
coming aggression, we do not exclude the small nations from acting for 
world safety. In nearly all cases the great powers will need the help of 
small nations in using their sea and air bases and even in including small 
nations’ troops in military maneuvers. 

While objecting against the projects of the establishment of a large 
independent police force for the future IOS, we suggest establishing an 
international military air corps for warning and for punitive aims. Several 
hundreds of aircraft over an aggressive country will produce its impression. 

* * * * * 

So we see that an important role is given to small nations. As a whole, 
all questions will go through the general meeting of members. Only in 
some special cases (for example, when discussing some strictly military 
undertakings executed by the great powers) the directive organ will make 
the decision and inform the general meeting. 

Another defect in the League of Nations was the great number of func- 
tions it had to perform which had nothing to do with the real task, that is, 
to guard the safety and peace. We think the future IOS must concentrate 
only on questions that have a real relationship to the peaceful solution of 
international conflicts and the protection of peace and safety. 


Pius XII on World Body 


(From radio address, Marking Fifth Anniversary of the War, September 1) 

In our Christmas speech of 1939 we already expressed a hope for the 
creation of international organizations that, avoiding the omissions and 
deficiencies of the past, would be really capable of preserving peace in 
accordance with the principles of justice and equity in the face of all ex- 
ternal danger. 

Now in the light of such terrible experience, when the attention of 
statesmen and peoples is centered on the possibility of setting up a new 
universal organization for peace, we willingly express our sympathy and 
hope that concrete realization of this ideal will correspond in the widest 
possible measure to the nobility of the aim, the maintenance of security and 


peace throughout the world for the benefit of all. 
* * * * * 
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Since this war, with all that necessarily o1 arbitrarily arises from it, has 
led to the most gigantic and tragic migration of peoples known to history, 
it will be a work of noble humanity, clear-sighted justice and administrative 
wisdom if these unfortunates are not kept waiting beyond the strictly neces- 
sary time for their liberation, already far too long delayed. 

Such a solution naturally would not exclude certain, perhaps indispen- 
sable, precautions, but it would be the first ray of sunshine in the blackness 
of the night, a symbolic herald of a new era in which all nations that love 
peace—great and small, strong and weak, victors and vanquished—will share 
no less in the rights and duties than in the benefits of true civilization. 

The sword can—and indeed at times must—be cast over the transition 
from the cessation of hostilities to the formal conclusion of peace. The 
threat of the sword may loom inevitably within juridically necessary and 
morally justifiable limits even after the conclusion of peace, to safeguard 
the observance of rightful obligations and prevent a temptation to conflict. 

But the soul of a peace worthy of the name and purifying the spirit of 
the solution is justice, which impartially measures out to everyone what is 
due and takes from all their just due—justice, which does not give every- 
thing to everyone but gives love to all and wrong to no one; justice, which is 
worthy of truth and the mother of healthy freedom and assured greatness. 


Books for the Times 











THe Great Decision. By James T. Shotwell. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1944. Pp. X., 268, together with appendices and 
index. $3.00. 


Professor Shotwell long ago qualified as the leading American expert 
on the subject of international organization. His labors in this field 
have been monumental, as evidenced by numerous publications, inves- 
tigations and discussions in public forums. The reports of the Com- 
mission for the Study of the Organization of Peace under his able 
leadership have been of immense value. 

This book therefore deserves the utmost respect and consideration. 
The author’s analysis of international conditions, his conclusions and 
recommendations are very helpful. His approach to the ultimate prob- 
lem of international security is realistic. He recognizes that its guar- 
antees must lie mainly in the hands of the Great Powers who now are 
fighting to establish a sound international order. He realizes that a 
superstate will be impractical and undesirable for a long while. And 
yet at times he evinces a strong inclination towards an organization 
having full powers to act in an international emergency. Apparently 
he desires a reviewed and revised League of Nations with vastly in- 
creased powers. He seems to be strangely attracted by the Molotoff 
plan for a hybrid confederation of states. 

The total result of this scholarly and intensely earnest exposition 
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is somewhat confusing. It demonstrates the truth expressed by the 
author that “we (Americans) have not apparently clarified the issue in 
our own minds with reference to one fundamental thing, namely, what 
is the extent of the commitment necessary to the ‘general international 
organization to maintain peace and security’ if the Moscow Agreement 
is to be made good.” Whether or no one is in agreement with his find- 
ings, the book will be of great value in helping to clarify opinion con- 
cerning “the great decision.” 


P. M. B. 


THe Time For Decision. By Smner Welles. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1944. 431 pp., index, illustrations and maps. $3.00. 


The long-time Undersecretary of State has written a book from his 
heart and likewise, from his keen decisive mind. His love of the Good 
Neighbor Policy is manifest throughout the book, for he sees no great 
difficulty if we persevere in extending it to the world. He differs, how- 
ever, from Mr. William Hard, in that he stresses the Good Neighbor 
Policy rather than the Pan-American Union machinery, which Mr. Hard 
would apply to the world. 

Mr. Welles gives in detail the events of those hectic days of the winter 
and early spring of 1941, when Germany was rattling her sabers in prep- 
aration for world conquest. Mr. Welles tells of the complete ineptitude of 
world politicians in face of impending catastrophe. Courageous is the 
picture he gives of Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose policy never wavered 
in meeting the chicanery and duplicity of figures like Ribbentrop, 
Mussolini and Fascisti of both Italy and Germany. Only Count Ciano 
is let off lightly. In fact, he appears the sincere collaborator of Mr. 
Welles in the strenuous effort to keep Italy neutral, before Mussolini 
took the fateful step which plunged Europe in darkness. 

Some reviewers have felt that Mr. Welles has “let the cat out of the 
bag” by disclosing the Allied plan to partition Germany after the war. 
The three parts of the German pie are neatly, if rather irregularly cut, 
in the map which is inserted in this book, creating three autonomous 
states, which in turn “must trade or perish.” Mr. Welles does not argue 
in favor of this settlement, but rather presents it as one which has been 
suggested for serious discussion. 

Mr. Welles says of Russia that it is up to us to convince the “Russian 
people and their government that their permanent and truest interest 
lies in cooperating with us in the creation and maintenance of a democ- 
ratic and effective world organization.” Evidently, some good old 
Yankee salesmanship is called for. The problem would be less complex 
if both countries possessed the same basic ideas of right and wrong. 
As Pius XII so significantly said, “The world would be much closer 
to a solution of its ills, if men would only keep their word.” 

We have a feeling that Mr. Welles has written a valuable book in the 
interests of public information. As a private citizen, he has rendered a 


public service. 
F. D. 
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A Worip To Reconstruct. By Guido Gonella. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1944. 335 pp. $3.50. 


This translation from the Italian, issued under ‘the sponsorship of 
Archbishop Stritch of Chicago, is much more than an exposition of the 
statements by Pope Pius XII on Peace and Reconstruction. It is really 
a thesaurus of the wisdom of the Catholic Church acquired over cen- 
turies of experience and reflection. The author has long resided in the 
Vatican and has qualified himself to transmute this wisdom into a form 
which can readily be comprehended. The main fields covered are The 
Reform of International Morality, and The Reconstruction of the Inter- 
national Order. Some of the chapters deal with such subjects as The 
Illusions of Utilitarianism, The Myth of Force, The Liberty, Integrity, 
and Security of Nations, The Protection of Minorities, An Equitable 
Distribution of Wealth, Economic Cooperation Between Peoples, Elimi- 
nation of Total War, Crisis of the System of Treaties, The Past and 
Future of International Institutions, Christianity and the Reconstruction 
of the International Order. 

So encyclopaedic a work is of the utmost significance for all who 
wish to profit by the accumulated wisdom of the most ancient of 
churches concerning the vital interests and welfare of the peoples of the 
world. Its value would have been enhanced if it had been provided 
with a detailed index. 

P. M. B. 


Gop, MAMMON AND THE JAPANESE. By Fred Harvey Harrington. Madi- 
son, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1944. 362 pp. $3.75. 


Largely through a study of the manuscripts of Horace N. Allen and 
the official papers of the State Department, Professor Harrington has 
woven an amazingly interesting and significant narrative of Korean- 
American relations, 1884-1905. It is a story in which are subtly inter- 
mingled the forces of Christian missionary uplift, concession grabbing, 
diplomatic intrigues for which there was no stage setting more suitable 
than Korea, international rivalries between America, Japan, China and 
Russia, and finally exploitation of both the resources and natives of 
Korea. The breezy style in which Professor Harrington writes, to say 
nothing of the interesting plot which he unravels holds the keen atten- 
tion of the reader. 

Dr. Horace Allen, graduate of Ohio Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
medical missionary to Korea is the center of the story. He gained great 
influence at court, became the Emperor’s physician, finally representing 
the United States as minister to Korea. “The gospel and the dollar are 
the keys to Horace Allen’s life and to American diplomacy in Chosen.” 
His work in founding a hospital in Seoul, his genuine interest in 
saving souls are expected. At the same time he made his Christianity 
pay dividends for his countrymen in the form of concessions including 
Korea’s best gold mine, street car and lighting systems franchises, etc. 
Horace Allen was helping to develop Korea. Someone had to do it and 
Allen feared the Rising Sun of Japan. 

He saw the tight grip of Japan closing in on Korea, and Russia, 
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whom Theodore Roosevelt oppose., was a needed counterweight. For 
crossing swords with the administration Allen was recalled just as 
Japan was defeating Russia in 1905. He saw the handwriting on the 
wall for Korea. America did not send another minister. 
Christians may not like many facts in this book but it is an in- 
triguing story. 
W. M. GEwenr. 


BALKAN JouRNAL. By Laird Archer. New York, W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1944. 254 pp. $3.50. 


Probably no one was in a better position to record the impact of 
war upon the Balkans than Laird Archer who was foreign director of 
the Near East Foundation with headquarters at Athens. His organiza- 
tion, engaged in agricultural and public health reconstruction, was in 
good standing everywhere and Mr. Archer remained at his post from 
1934 until July 28, 1941, the twelfth week of Nazi occupation. 

Interspersed with glimpses of Balkan charm, here we have the grad- 
ual unfolding of the Nazi-Fascist plot from Mussolini’s game in Albania 
to the subtle German trade penetration into the Balkan area, always and 
inevitably accompanied by political plotting. Against this is the sad 
plight of these small nations so dependent upon German trade and so 
within reach of the terrifying Nazi power. It was a case of submission 
or an unpleasant choice of alternatives. 

Mr. Archer presents much evidence that there was little decency in 
the Nazi generation so thoroughly indoctrinated with the cult of bru- 
tality, “perfect types of ‘Automatic Beasts from Mars’ for a Hollywood 
movie of another world.” The book deals mostly with the Greeks who 
preferred to pay the price rather than voluntarily yield their freedom. 
Their undaunted spirit in the face of discouragingly small allied aid, 
their unmatched heroism in the presence of slow starvation and the 
systematic looting of their land should encourage wavering spirits whose 
faith in the democratic fibre was weakened by the rise of totalitarianism. 

W. M. Gewenr. 





From Economic THeory To Po.icy. By EF. Ronald Walker. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1943. 273 pp. $3.00. 


The author, while engaged in economic research and teaching at 
Sydney University, became increasingly drawn into practical adminis- 
trative affairs in the Australian State and Commonwealth governments. 
A serious examination of the application of economic theory to policy 
was made and this little volume is the result. 

The approach is classical rather than historical. The discussion is 
technical and frequently obscure. The study, however, is well docu- 
mented and possesses one index of authors quoted and another of sub- 
jects treated. 

The book may prove helpful to the specialist, but it has little of 
value to the general reader. 

Detos O. KINSMAN. 
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INTERNATIONAL PoLice Force. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. The 
Reference Shelf. Vol. 17, No. 2. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1944. 253 pp. $1.25. 

The question of international force is, perhaps, one of the gravest 
of all the many vexed problems now facing the world. The method by 
which the United Nations may safely shift from war methods to those 
of a stable order is a question full of pitfalls and possibilities. Yet it 
must be solved,—gradually, if not all at once. 

The book in hand is extremely well-organized for a study of this 
question. It gives, first, articles from many sources, making a back- 
ground for particular discussion of the subject. Then come nine articles 
in favor of an international police, followed by ten others opposed to the 
idea. Many of the latter were written before the outbreak of this war 
and therefore speak mainly of an ideal organization for a better world. 
The period of transition from a war condition to an orderly one is, 
therefore, not always provided for by those opposed to international 
force in the long run. Yet to read of the basic principles, pro and con, 
is enlightening. 

Needless to say the book contains several whole articles from 
Wortp AFrairs, with excerpts and references to others. 

We hope it will become a well-thumbed text in the equipment of 
those men who write the Peace. M.S.C 


THe Furure PopuLation oF Europe AND THE Soviet Union: Popu- 
LATION Projections 1940-1970. By Frank W. Notestein, Irene B. 
Taluber, Dudley Kirk, Ansley J. Coale, and Louise K. Kiser. Geneva, 
League of Nations, 1944. pp. 315. $2.75. 

Acknowledging that Europe, demographically speaking, has reached 
maturity and that all Europe west of the U.S.S.R. appears headed ulti- 
mately for population stability or decline, the authors project a popu- 
lation of 251,000,000 for the U.S.S.R. in 1970 as compared with 189,- 
000,000 in 1945. 

The statistics in the volume indicate (1) that the labor force of 
Europe will become older with a trend of movement from west to east 
across the continent; (2) that the aging of the labor force will have an 
effect on the flexibility of the economic system; (3) that the declining 
number of potential mothers will intensify the underlying trends toward 
fewer births; (4) that the imbalance of the sexes will tend to enhance 
the economic and weaken the reproductive role of women; and (5) that 
reconciliation of the economic and maternal functions of women will 
be a major social problem. 

“Broadly conceived,” say the authors, the “problem is that of adapt- 
ing institutions—social, economic, and political—to function in the ab- 
sence of growth to which they have been adjusted; to prove for the 
world that neither growth, nor size, but the efficient adaptation of peo- 
ple to resources is a prerequisite for human welfare and a rich culture.” 

This is a very important study, competently executed. Its implica- 
tions should concern everyone seriously interested in the problems the 


people of our “one world” must face together. p,iy F Dovcrass 
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U. S. War Aims. By Walter Lippmann. Boston, Little, Brown & Co.. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book, 1944. 235 pp. $1.50. 


The phrase “War Aims,” as used by Mr. Lippmann here means 
“how civilians can win the peace when the soldiers have won the war.” 
It may be some fifteen years after the armistice, he thinks, before the 
crisis of the real settlement with Germany can be met. But meanwhile 
we must be careful to take right roads which will lead to the “great 
and long peace” within our reach. 

In consideration of this end he outlines conflicts—almost irrecon- 
cilable—, including those raised in the Japanese war. The two com- 
munities, Atlantic and Pacific, seem to him separate but interlocked 
in their implications. 

After a consideration of the settlement with the enemy, Mr. Lipp- 
mann concludes with two chapters, one on “A Long Peace or a Third 
World War” and another on “The Formation of a Universal Society.” 
Whether or not one subscribes to all of the author’s theories, his clear 
and definite exposition of the situation as he sees it must be stimulating. 

With its twelve documentary appendices it is a book useful to any- 
one concerned for the outcomes of this conflict. 


M.S. C. 


THE Hope or a New Wor.p. By William Temple, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. 124 pp. $1.35. 
Probably no one else has so eloquently and consistently proclaimed 

the social gospel for the spiritual basis of all human relationships as 

William Temple. In this volume he has clearly stated the essential ele- 

ments of a just and durable peace among nations. He reminds us most 

forcibly that the new order must be founded on the recognition of the 
basic rights of all human beings. P. MB. 


A BELL For Apano. By John Hersey. New York, Knopf, 1944. 269 
pp. $2.50. 

There are many excellencies to recommend this, the very first novel 
we receive of Americans now in Italy. The story is about a little Italian 
town and the Italian-American AMG officer, Major Joppolo, who gov- 
erned it for the army. 

Because it is a delightful picture of Italian peasants and villagers; 
because it shows the necessity of putting the right men in charge of 
such posts, and because it shows what Americans can and cannot do 
in Europe, as well as because it is written with profound sympathy and 
simplicity the book is well worth reading. 

The author, a young war correspondent, writes in his introduction. 
“Just as truly as Europe once invaded us with wave after wave of 
immigrants, now we are invading Europe with wave after wave of 
sons of immigrants.” The armies which may well have to stay in 
Europe for sometime may be dependent upon the Joppolos more than 
upon charters and treaties. Such men can supply not only language 
but understanding, wisdom and essential justice. 


M. S. C. 
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NusanTarRA, A History OF THE East INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. By Ber- 
nard H. M. Viekke. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1943. 
421 pp., illustrations, maps and index. $5.00. 


In spite of its odd Malay title, this book will prove interesting as 
well as instructive to the general reader. The author maintains through- 
out an admirable balance between political history and that which is 
economic or social and writes it all in a style that is easy-flowing and 
readable. 

The scope of the book covers Dutch history in the islands, and also 
their relation to the Suez Canal and other trade routes which converge 
at this cross-roads of the South Pacific. 

It is one of those rare books that are authoritative, timely and 
interesting. 


M. S.C. 


Tue Roap To Foreicen Pouicy. By Hugh Gibson. New York, Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc. 1944. 252 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Gibson has had a brilliant career as a diplomat in many coun- 
tries, in conferences, and in the Department of State which qualifies him 
exceptionally to speak with authority concerning all aspects of foreign 
relations. His wise observations and conclusions are expressed con- 
cisely and persuasively. His well thought-out plan for a Council on 
National Defense merits especial consideration. 

This book is a valuable guide to diplomats and statesmen, as well 
as to all Americans who are giving their best thought to the conduct of 
our foreign relations. 


P. M. B. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED; POSTWAR PLANNING 


Know Your Enemy. By T. H. Tetens. Preface by Emil Ludwig. New 
York, Society for the Prevention of World War IIf. 1944. 

Labor’s Aims in War and Peace. By Amy Hewes. New York, Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace. 1944. 10 cents. 

Postwar Problems in Education. Washington, D. C., National Policy 
Committee. 1944. Report of two Sessions of the Philadelphia 
Group. 25 cents. 

Foreign Economic Policy. National Policy Memoranda, No. 29. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Policy Committee. 1944. 25 cents. 

Cooperation For What? U. S. and British Commonwealth. By F. R. 
Scott. New York, American Council of Pacific Relations. 1944. 
I. P. R. Pamphlets No. II. 25 cents. 

Germany. By Hiram Motherwell. Reference Pamphlet No. 1. Cleveland, 
Ohio, Western Reserve University Press. 25 cents. 

The Peace We Want. Community Activity and Discussion Guide. 1944. 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, New York City. 10 

cents. 
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Clothing and Shelter for European Relief. Planning Pamphlets No. 34. 
Washington National Planning Association. 1944. 25 cents. 

International Organization for Health. By C. E. A. Winslow, M.D. New 
York Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 1944. 10 


cents. 

International Safeguard of Human Rights. Fourth Report, Part III, 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. N. Y. 

China. By Mai-Mai Sze. No. 11, International Relations Pamphlet 
Series, Toward a Democratic Foreign Policy. Cleveland, Ohio, West- 
ern Reserve University Press. 1944. 25 cents. 

The British Commonwealth and Empire. New York, British Informa- 
tion Services. May, 1944. 

Our Job in the Pacific. Henry A. Wallace. American Council of Pacific 
Relations, New York. 1944. 25 cents. 

Cultural-Cooperation Program of the Department of State. G. Howland 
Shaw, Assistant Secretary of State. Dept. of State Publication No. 
2130. Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office. 5 cents. 

Making Germany Pay. By H. N. Brailsford. “Peace Aims Pamphlet” 
No. 23. National Peace Conference, London, England. 1944. Four- 
pence. 

Through Chaos to Community? By John Macmurray. “Peace Aims 
Pamphlet” No. 24. National Peace Conference, London, England. 
1944. Sixpence. 

Canada Our Dominion Neighbor. By Merrill Denison. Headline Series 
No. 46. Foreign Policy Association, New York. 1944. 25 cents. 
Unions, Management and Government After the War, What war-time 
patterns of Government should continue into the Peace? National 
Policy Reports, No. 23. Philadelphia and Cleveland. 1944. 25 cents. 

Transition Price Controls. National Policy Memoranda No. 30. Wash- 
ington, National Policy Committee. 1944. 25 cents. 

The G. I. O. Functions of a General International Organization. Na- 
tional Peace Conference, New York. 1944. 5 cents per copy; 25 or 
more copies, 4 cents per copy; 500 or more, 3 cents per copy. 

Winning the War and the Peace. A Program of Legislative Action 
proposed by Post-War Planning Committee. New York, Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York. 25 cents. 

Postwar Colonial Policy. A Symposium. Views of the U. S., France, 
Great Britain, The Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, Australia and 
New Zealand. Washington, The American Peace Society. 1944. 15 
cents. 

A Design for a Charter of the General International Organization. The 
result of several conferences of a group of private persons under the 
chairmanship of Judge Manley O. Hudson. Cambridge, Mass., 
August, 1944. 

James Madison, Alexander Hamilton and Oliver Ellsworth on Civil vs. 
Military Administration in a Federation of Sovereign States, 1787- 
1944. Chicago, Ill., Campaign for World Government, 1944. 2 


cents. 














DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLGcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


THE SPANISH COLONIAL SysteM. By Wilhelm Roscher. Translated and 
edited by Edward Gaylord Bourne. (New York: G. E. Stechert & 
Co., 1944. Pp. iv, 48). 

A reprint of a classic pamphlet of great value to the student of Latin 

American colonial life; first printed in 1903. 

THE LAND oF PrResTER JouHN. A chronical of Portuguese exploration. 
By Elaine Sanceau. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. xii, 
243. Illus., Maps. $2.75). 

History and Legend regarding Portuguese relations with Ethiopia 

(the land of Prester John) from 1442 to 1634; with special emphasis 

on the activities of the Portuguese Jesuits in the sixteenth century. 


il. NATIONAL PERIOD 


Our Latin American NeIcuBors. By Harriett McCune and Helen Mil- 
ler Bailey. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. vi, 471, Illus., 
Maps). 

A new high school text with maps, illustrations, teacher and student 
aids, and an index-glossary. 

BrRazIL ON THE Marcu. A study in international cooperation. By 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke. (New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1944. Pp. xviii, 303. Illus., Maps. $3.00). 

A popularly written enthusiastic picture of recent Brazilian economic 
developments by the chairman of the American Technical Commission 
to Brazil (1942-1943); well illustrated. 

A Century oF Latin AMERICAN THoucHtT. By William Rex Crawford. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. vi, 320. $3.50). 
A collection of biographies of Latin American thinkers (moralists, 

critics, publicists, political scientists and sociologists) arranged chrono- 

logically by countries; with a documented bibliography of each man. 

A History oF Latin AMERICA FOR SCHOOLS. By Samuel Guy Inman 
and C. E. Castaneda. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 
xii, 422. Illus., Maps). 

A new high school text containing student activities, chronological 

and bibliographical appendices, and an extensive index. 

ARGENTINE Diary. The inside story of the coming of Fascism. By Ray 
Josephs. (New York: Random House, 1944. Pp. xlvi, 358. Map. 
$3.00). 

A day by day account, from January 5, 1943 to January 30, 1944, 
of the Argentine political scene and the part played in it by the Nazi- 
Fascist-Falange group; interestingly written. 

Latin America. Its history and culture. By J. Fred Rippy and Lynn 
I. Perrigo. (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1944. Pp. xii, 426. Tllus., Maps). 
A new high school text divided into nine units, with student and 

teacher aids. 
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Cities oF Latin America. Housing and planning to the South. By 
Francis Violich. (New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
1944. Pp. xii, 241. Illus., Maps. $3.50). 

An outline survey of urban, suburban, and rural Latin America by 

an American architect and city planner; with appendices containing a 

list of principal Latin American cities, a bibliography, and a list of Latin 

American planning technicians. 

MippLe America. By Charles Morrow Wilson. (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1944. Pp. 317. Illus., Map. $3.50). 

An economic and statistical summary of the ten republics of middle 

America; with a poor index and no bibliography. 


iil. ADULT FICTION 


Tue Bay or Sitence. By Edwardo Mallea. Translated by Stuart Edgar 
Grummon. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. vi, 339. $2.50). 
A novel about contemporary Argentina revolving about the life of 

an eager young student feeling his way toward a cultural maturity. 

CorTES, THE CONQUEROR. His romance with Donna Marina. By Eliza- 
beth Cannon Porter. (Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 1944. Pp. 415. 
Map. $2.50). 


The historical romance of the mistress of the conqueror of Mexico. 


IV. CHILDREN’S STORIES 


PANAMA FOR Younc Fo.ks. By Sue Core. Illustrated by Elice Johnson. 
(New York: North River Press, 1944. Pp. xvi, 141. Illus., Maps). 
A history of Spanish colonization in America told as a background 
for the building of the Panama Canal by the United States; well written 
and illustrated in colors for children in the middle grades. 


V. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE GRAMMARS AND READERS 


THE BRAZILIAN-PoRTUGUESE FRAsocRAF. By Rosalind Ashe and Albert 
Avigdor. (New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 
200. $1.50). 

More than one thousand commonly used English phrases, idioms, and 
sentences alphabetically arranged with Brazilian-Portuguese equivalents; 
with a twenty-five page index. 

INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH. By/ames C. Babcock and S. N. Trevino. 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. x, 198. Illus., Maps). 

A first book Spanish Grammar and Reader, with subject matter 
about Latin America presented in twenty-four lessons. 

Una Excursion A Los Inpios RANQUELES. By Lucio V. Mansilla. Edited 
by Otis H. Green. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1944. Pp. xiv, 
226, Ixxx, Map. $1.40). 

A reader for third year college Spanish classes comprising an Argen- 
tine classic dealing with the life of the Ranqueles Indians of the Argen- 
tine Pampa; first published in 1870. 

La FUENTE DE Las CaLaveras. By Walter T. Pattison. Illustrated by 
Edmund M. Kopietz. (New York: F. S. Crofts, 1944. Pp. vi, 106. 
Illus. $1.10). 


A third semester Spanish reader with exercises and vocabulary. 




















Notes 


DUMBARTON Oaks 

Opening its meeting on August 21, The International Security Con- 
ference met at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C. Thirty-six repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain and Russia began the 
exploratory discussions. Chinese representatives, headed by Dr. Koo, 
were scheduled to enter the conference before the Asiatic phase of post- 
war security would be discussed. 


COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 

Among the discussions going on this fall in preparation for postwar 
reconstruction is that by the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees 
which has been holding a plenary session in London. The first meeting, 
called by President Roosevelt, was held in Evian in the summer of 1938. 

An estimated 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 persons of all races have been 
forced out of their homes in Europe alone. The return or resettlement 
of these and all other refugees presents tremendous problems which 
must be solved by the United Nations. 


PostwaR PROSPERITY FUND 

At the close of the monetary conference of 44 United and Asso- 
ciated nations held at Bretton Woods, N. H., in July, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau announced that a monetary fund to stabilize world 
currencies and promote trade had “been born.” The pool agreed upon 
consists of $8,800,000,000. The meetings have been called a preliminary 
peace conference and a part of the long drawn-out and piecemeal 
process which will determine the shape of the postwar world. 


PREPARATIONS FOR A BETTER WORLD 

A committee of the Department of State, under the direction of Mr. 
Leo Pasvolsky has, since 1940, carried on special postwar studies. The 
problems requiring solution deal with terms of occupation of enemy na- 
tions and their control, re-establishment of government in liberated 
countries, relief and economic rehabilitation, also general world wide 
problems of trade barriers, cartels, aviation, shipping, labor standards, 
migration, and education. Other departments and agencies of the U. S. 
Government cooperate in the researches and plans. 


Unitep States SEEDS 

American soldiers in German prison camps will harvest for their 
own use, beans, peas, tomatoes, and other vegetables from gardens 
planted with 15,000 pounds of seeds sent from the United States. Many 
other seeds have been shipped to 3] Allied and neutral countries. 


DutcH CuurcH REsISTANCE 
The resistance of the church to the Nazis in occupied Holland has 
accomplished three outstanding results, according to Jacob A. W. 
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Burger, Minister Without Portfolio in the Netherlands government. 
“It has witnessed a remarkable collaboration of Protestant and Catholic 
churches in defense of common spiritual ideas. It has engendered a 
feeling of profound respect among those who had lost faith in the 
Church as a potent factor in national life. Finally, it has brought about 
a striking increase in church attendance throughout the parishes of 


Holland.” 


WorLp’s Newest REPUBLIC 

Iceland, though its democratic tradition antedates Magna Charta 
by more than two and a half centuries, has this year declared itself an 
independent Republic. Since 1918 it had been tied to Denmark only by 
allegiance to the same king. After Denmark was overrun by Nazis, 
Iceland declared herself independent. On June 17th, 1944 Sveinm 
Bjornsson, regent since 1940, was chosen first President of Iceland. 


More Foop For INDIA 

A $3,000,000,000 scheme for postwar development of agriculture in 
India with the object of increasing production by 50 per cent in ten 
years and 100 per cent in 15 years is outlined by a special committee to 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research at New Delhi. The plan 
aims to secure the right food and enough of it for every individual and 
a better living standard all around. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 

Two joint resolutions of Congress, signed by President Roosevelt 
on June 30th, contemplate full independence for the Philippines as 
soon as possible after expelling the Japanese. The entire liberation of 
the islands had, before the war, been set for July 4, 1946. 


RESCUED FROM BATTLE-TORN YUGOSLAVIA 

At the rate of 5,000 a month, UNRRA is rescuing refugees, mostly 
children and old people, from Nazi-occupied Yugoslavia and depositing 
them in a small island on the Dalmatian coast for care and safety. 
Plane loads of orphaned babies from Yugoslavia were also landed lately 
on Eastern Italy. 


“FLYING CLoup” IN 1851 

An interesting comparison in the speed of travel is to be found in 
contrasting the few hours required now to fly from New York to the 
west coast with the 81 days it took the Flying Cloud, first Yankee Clipper 
ship, to make the voyage by sea in the summer of 1851. The speed of 
the Clipper was then one of the marvels of the time. 


GOVERNMENT IN LIBERATED TERRITORY 

An agreement between the Soviets and the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment, signed last May, is similar to arrangements negotiated by the 
British and U. S. governments with the countries of northern and west- 
ern Europe. Full provision is made for public authority to be turned 
over to the native governments as soon as liberated territory ceases to 
be a zone of war operations. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE RELIEF 

UNRRA experts do not foresee Europe as one immense soup kitchen 
with people endlessly lining up for food brought to them from abroad. 
Nor does it expect to see millions waiting patiently for clothes and shoes 
supplied from countries across the seas. Whatever the relief needed dur- 
ing the initial period of possible famine and anarchy the UNRRA ad- 
ministration will seek to place large areas on their own feet at the earliest 
possible moment. 


PRINTING IN SWEDEN EASIER 

Because of a paper shortage in Britain and the pressing need for 
Scriptures on the continent, the British Foreign Bible Society, together 
with the American Bible Society, has arranged to print, in Sweden, large 
numbers of Bibles in various European languages, including French, 
Czechoslovakian, Romanian and Serbian. 


FEDERATION FOR CENTRAL AMERICA? 

Dr. Arturo Romero, civilian co-leader of the April 2nd revolt in El 
Salvador, lately recommended some type of federation to unite the five 
Central American Republics. Dr. Romero, who is a physician, hopes 
through such a federation gradually to raise living standards, improve 
sanitary conditions, education, and generally work out a system based 
on the Four Freedoms. 


Foop AGREEMENTS EXTENDED 

Venezuela and Peru have extended for another year their agreements 
calling for cooperation with the United States to’ increase wartime food 
production. United States personnel on the projects will gradually be 
replaced by trained Venezuelans and Peruvians. 


New Air Route IN BoLivia 

Tarija, a city in the Chaco lowlands of southeastern Bolivia, has 
been given direct weekly air connection with Sucre, 200 miles to the 
north, by the Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano. This is its first modern trans- 
portation and communication connection with the other important cities 
of the country. Tarija is not only a market for assembling collections 
of rubber and quinine, but also the center of a section of Bolivia having 
proven petroleum reserves said to be the largest in South America south 
of the Talara fields in Peru. 


A SonG FoR AMERICAN YOUTH 

A contest for the selection of an American student song, intended 
to promote the ideal of solidarity among the student body of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, has been announced by the Pan American Union. The 
contest is designed to strengthen the sentiment of continental unity and 
also to stimulate creative effort in music and verse. 


“Goop NEeIGHBoRS” A HuNDRED YEARS AGO 
Article XXI of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo which ended the 


war between Mexico and the United States in 1848 discusses peaceful 
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settlement of future disputes and then goes on as follows: “And if, by 
these means, they should not be enabled to come to an agreement, a 
resort shall not, on this account, be had to reprisals, aggression or hos- 
tility of any kind, by the one Republic against the other, until the Gov- 
ernment of that which deems itself aggrieved, shall have maturely 
considered, in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, whether it 
would not be better that such difference should be settled by the arbitra- 
tion of Commissioners appointed on each side, or by that of a friendly 
nation.” 


Mexico anp U. S. 

A joint commission has been lately set up by Mexico and the United 
States to ensure active and continuous cooperation between the two 
countries in agricultural matters. 


PAN AMERICAN HiIGHWays 

Announcement has been made that the Fifth Pan American Highway 
Congress originally scheduled to open in Lima, Peru, on July 15, has 
been postponed to October 12. The meeting of highway officials, engi- 
neers, contractors, automobile and tire manufacturers, oil producers and 
automobile association representatives will last until October 22. 


PosTWAR ORGANIZATION AND COURT 

According to a recent compilation of pronouncements on postwar 
world organization and a world judiciary, American organizations are 
increasingly in favor of such plans. Among the committees and con- 
ferences issuing such’ statements are American Federation of Labor, 
American Labor Conference, American Legion, Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant Conference, Congress of Industrial Organizations, National 
Association_of Manufacturers, Congress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, League of Women Voters, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Women’s Action Committee. 


ANSWER TO THE Rosot Bomss 

The answer to this man-made problem, says Vera Micheles Dean in 
Foreign Policy Bulletin for July 14, is “to uproot the will of some 
human beings to inflict such suffering on fellowmen, to destroy the de- 
sire to fight wars and, most important of all, to deprive individuals who 
aspire to leadership of their nations of the possibility of plunging these 
nations into conflicts their own peoples may dread and oppose. How to 
accomplish this manifold task is the most crucial ethical and political 
problem of our times.” 


DELINQUENT PARENTS 

Former Warden Lawes, of Sing-Sing prison, proposes schools for 
delinquent parents as a solution of the juvenile delinquency question. 
Problem children, he thinks, usually indicate problem parents. 





